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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


PINIONS will differ as to apportionment of blame for 

the unfortunate close in confusion and uproar of the 
debate on the adjournment upon May 22nd. The House of 
Commons, an assembly of 400 men, on an exciting evening 
is a restive horse, and will career far and wildly if the guid- 
ing hand is weak or careless. Gladstone, Disraeli, or Lord 
Randolph would, with a few good-humoured sentences, have 
restored confidence and quiet. The Leader of the House 
of to-day sat for three-quarters of an hour, a careless and 
sneering spectator of the disturbance, without any effort to 
check it. His responsibility is all the more serious, because 
no one can doubt fora moment that the ebullition of feeling 
was due to a belief that his refusal to answer Sir Henry at 
once was “another of Balfour’s dodges.” What indeed is 
most serious in the whole event is, that the Opposition should 
exhibit such an outburst of unpremeditated indignation 
because it has ceased to trust the honesty of the Premier. 
It isa lamentable condition, which we are bound to admit 
has more justification than the ordinary estimate by one 
political faction of the turpitude of its opponents. Mr. 
Balfour, from incapacity or design,will not be straightforward 
with the country; and his last attitude is the most astonishing 
of all. It was thought to be clearly understood that no 
Colonial Conference would be allowed to discuss Colonial 
Preference until after a General Election. It now appears 
that Mr. Balfour forgot that a Conference would meet in the 
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ordinary course in 1906; and he declares that the subject of 
Colonial Preference must be raised at this Conference if the 
Colonies desire it. It would clearly be a monstrous thing, in 
view of our acknowledged hostility to food-taxation, that any 
discussion should take place in which the Colonies were not 
explicitly and authoritatively told that no scheme could be 
considered by us which involved food-taxation. But we 
know that Mr. Balfour would never give such instructions 
to his delegates. Consequently, the Conference would be 
“‘a caucus for influencing the General Election,” as Lord 
Rosebery indignantly declared. And we hope that the 
Colonies themselves will listen to Lord Rosebery’s words 
of appeal, and will not allow themselves to be made pawns in 
the mean game of Party policy now being played by the 
Conservative Leaders. If they were to refuse to attend a 
Conference till after an election had shown the real opinion 
of Great Britain, they would deserve the profound gratitude 
of the democracy of this country. 


It is a long time since a public document of twenty 
pages has caused such a stir as Sir William Butler’s Report 
on “Sales and Refunds to Contractors in South Africa.” 
Those “in the know” are not, of course, surprised to hear 
that public money was wasted by the million in the months 
which immediately followed the peace. But, by persistent 
procrastination, the Government, duly considering, no doubt, 
that its own reputation would suffer from exposure, has 
contrived for nearly three years to shield the offenders. 
Several newspapers, valorously but rashly endeavouring to 
engage the public enemy, have burnt their fingers at the 
fires of libel actions. At last the Accountant and Auditor 
General got on to the track of the offenders, and made 
some severe comments upon the refusal of the War Office 
to satisfy him about certain suspicious items and entries. 
The Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons 
took up the chase last March, and requested the Depart- 
mental Committee, over which Sir William Butler presides, 
to report with all speed upon six specific cases, and to fix 
the responsibility upon the guilty persons. The terms of 
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reference were, “to report upon the responsibility of those 
concerned.” This is exactly what the Butler Report does. 
Of course, further inquiry is necessary—though it by no 
means follows that a judge is more likely to get at the facts 
than an experienced administrator. But, obviously, the time 
for action has long been overdue. If this be doubted, let the 
doubter peruse in the Butler Report the definite and un- 
hesitating statements against a number of prominent officers ; 
and let him especially notice that “some millions” were lost 
because Mr. Balfour’s Government failed to send a staff of 
honest, experienced, and capable men to wind up the war 
accounts in South Africa, and dispose of surplus stock, above 
all if it be true (as the Committee feels) “that the losses 
which the public have suffered through the series of trans- 
actions following the war have arisen from causes graver than 
those of administrative errors, neglect, or omissions.” The 
Committee fixes the main responsibility upon Colonel 
Morgan, who was appointed to the office of Director of 
Supplies by Lord Kitchener. But what we wish here to 
emphasise is the general effect of the document; and this 
we may best sum up in the language of paragraph 33. 
“The course of inquiry has been marked by the growth 
of an increasing sense of suspicion regarding the entire 
character of the various transactions presented to them 
[the Committee]. What in earlier stages of inquiry 
appeared to be isolated instances of error on the part of 
some particular official who had dealt with the case, 
assumed, as investigation proceeded, first the aspect of con- 
tinuous negligence until, as fresh instances arose of such 
palpable misdoing, the idea of even culpable negligence 
had to be abandoned, and in its place the impression of 
cleverly-arranged connivance substituted.” 


We hope that the Unemployed Workmen Bill will not 
lose the support of social reformers in the House of Commons 
on the ground of its somewhat suspicious origin. Threaten- 
ing Labour Demonstrations, and the appeals of anxious 
election agents, have been partially responsible for its 
appearance in the fifth session of a Parliament which has 
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had ample opportunity, as well as a very direct obligation, 
to deal with the lack of employment which its own policy 
has aggravated. There are, of course, in some minds, serious 
objections to the principle of the Bill—objections which, 
when analysed and distinguished from mere doctrinaire 
individualism, resolve themselves into a fear of increasing 
the quantity of casual “in and out” labour. We do not 
say that this fear is groundless. But the problem of the 
Unemployed, like all great political problems, consists in 
balancing the existing evil against the dangers of the 
proposed remedy. Now our sense of the existing evil has 
been steadily deepening. We see with growing clearness 
the complexity of our social structure ; we see that the 
causes which throw the workman out of employment, so 
far from being such as he himself can control, are such as 
the most highly-trained observers cannot even explain. 
The effects of labour-displacement on the home are being 
revealed by careful investigations; and ignorant pity is 
changing into shocked and alarmed realisation. At the 
same time, the precise dangers involved in any scheme of 
relief by the presence of the unemployable class, are more 
accurately understood, and therefore less vaguely dreaded. 
Finally, the work of the Mansion House Committee has 
indicated, in faint outline, the possibility of some real 
remedy. All these changes are combining to break down 
the old-fashioned opposition to any and every attempt to 
grapple with the problem. 


The present Bill gives permanence to the central and 
local bodies established in London under Mr. Long’s scheme 
of last year. The local body “may endeavour to obtain 
work” for applicants, or may recommend them to the 
central body. The central body is to superintend the action 
of the local bodies, and to establish or aid labour bureaux. 
It may assist an unemployed person referred to it “‘ by aiding 
his emigration, or his removal to another area, or by the 
provision of temporary work, or otherwise.” It may acquire 
land for the purpose of farm colonies. It may raise a rate 
of a halfpenny in the £, or, with the Local Government 
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Board’s approval, of one penny. The rate, however, may 
not be spent on providing temporary work, except at a farm 
colony. The wages paid must be less than those of an 
unskilled labourer “ under ordinary circumstances.” Persons 
assisted by the new bodies are not to lose the franchise. 
The most serious defect of the Bill is that its application is 
optional outside London ; and London representatives very 
properly object to an arrangement which might attract large 
numbers of unemployed men from the provinces. There 
are other objections from the point of view of the reformer. 
The machinery is entirely local. There is no attempt at 
establishing public works which are desirable for their own 
sake—land reclamation, afforestation, and the like; and, 
until this is done, the evils of improvised relief work are 
likely to cling to all schemes of assistance to the unemployed. 
For really adequate remedies we must wait. But the Bill, 
such as it is, can be effectively amended. A start must be 
made ; and it can be made with less friction by the Unionist 
Party than by a Party suspected, as the Ministerialists of the 
coming Parliament will probably be, of Socialist principles. 


The Report of the investigations carried out by the 
Dundee Social Union, the first part of which has recently 
been issued, is an important addition to the steadily accumu- 
lating mass of exact evidence on social problems. It records 
a medical inspection of one thousand children taken at 
random from the elementary schools in Dundee. The 
methods adopted in Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, 
which are described by the Royal Commission on Physical 
Training (Scotland), were followed here for purposes of 
precise comparison. The conclusion reached is the “ urgent 
necessity ” for the compulsory medical inspection of school 
children. The Report confirms the conclusion suggested by 
the Committee on Physical Deterioration, that children of 
the very poor differ little at birth from the average physical 
standard of the whole community, but that the difference 
goes on increasing with the advancing years of boyhood or 
girlhood. The average weight, for instance, of boys of 13 
in these schools, is about nine pounds less than the averages 
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given by Sir Francis Galton’s researches. Only 52:2 per 
cent. of the whole of the children could see to read the 
standard types at the proper distance. In only 55°15 per 
cent. was the hearing normal ; 7°47 per cent. were suffering 
from affections of the heart, and may be seriously and per- 
manently injured by the ordinary physical exercises. The 
comforting discovery that Nature allows each child at birth 
an equal chance, involves a corresponding horror at the 
extent of the preventible degeneration which so rapidly 
succeeds. The degeneration itself need cause but little sur- 
prise, when the conditions of home and employment are 
borne in mind. We are glad to see that the proposed 
National League for Physical Education and Improvement 
is now fairly under weigh, and will, in fact, be holding its 
inaugural meeting at the Mansion House as these pages 
appear. The Reports of the Dundee and Ipswich Com- 
mittees should provide it with useful material. 


Nothing can give us a more solemn reminder of the 
tremendous changes of the last hundred years, than the 
inevitable comparison of the two Trafalgars. If one of 
Nelson’s seamen had been told, as he went into action, that, 
exactly a hundred years after the great battle, the heathen 
Japanese would perform a like feat on board iron ships 
propelled by steam, and hurling missiles several miles 
through the air or several hundred yards under water, he 
would have requested the narrator to continue his remarks 
at the other end of the ship, for the benefit of the superior 
powers of endurance and more ample leisure enjoyed by the 
marines. Even the most intelligent of the officers who 
commanded at Trafalgar would have smiled to hear so 
elaborate a version of the vaporous fancies of the mad 
Radical, Lord Stanhope. The world has indeed so changed 
as regards the methods of naval war, that we English, who 
had not fought at sea since these changes took place, 
sometimes asked ourselves whether training, good gunnery, 
and good seamanship would really count for as much as the 
did of old, or whether the nightmare conflicts of the future 
might not be decided more by sheer chance, or by some 
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new condition, on which we had not reckoned. The battle 
of Tsiu Shima sets us at ease. The best fleet wins, if 
possible, a more complete victory than on the day when 
Nelson grumbled in the cockpit that only eighteen ships 
were taken. This is good news for us ; for, however much 
we may be falling behind in military, educational, and 
commercial efficiency, there is no doubt that we are still 
the specialists at sea. If England on land is asleep, England 
at sea is as much awake as ever. It was our navy that 
the Japanese took for a model. There is little doubt that 
our seamen deserve this reputation ; there is absolutely no 
doubt that they enjoy it. And, since Tsiu Shima has 
shown the embattled nations that the best fleet wins as 
surely as ever, this reputation of ours for possessing the best 
fleet will make foreign nations even more afraid of going to 
war with us than they were in 1900. 


But what of the Japanese Alliance? Are we so sure 
that in a few years we may not have this formidable new 
fleet as our rival instead of our friend? This fear is based 
on prophecies about Australasia ; but there is one supreme 
consideration that seems to promise length of days to the 
Anglo-Japanese entente. It is this: Japan is an island Power, 
and, if she is to have any expansion at all, she must 
command the sea. Therefore, till she can beat England, 
she must be England’s friend. Now it is quite impossible 
that she can hope to beat England at sea for a very 
long time to come. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, of which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir Edward Grey have 
recently spoken in warm and approving terms, will be a 
stable feature of the coming years. It is only a question of 
whether it will make for peace or for war. This question 
will be largely determined by the terms of peace exacted by 
Japan. If she can make peace now, before she can set up 
any claim of uti possidetis on Vladivostok, then Russia will 
not be driven to seek revenge in the near future, or be 
forced desperately to turn for an immediate outlet to the 
Persian Gulf. If the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is used to 
bully Russia, to cut her off from all opening on the Pacific, 
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from all trade in Manchuria, and, at the same time, to keep 
her out of Persia, this war may prove an evil after all. 
But if we use our friendly influence to save Vladivostok for 
Russia, to give her equal commercial privileges in Man- 
churia, and to make the Anglo-Japanese influence in China 
the surety of free trade for all nations, then this war may 
bring the greatest blessings to humanity that war ever did 
bring—long peace in Europe and in Asia, the freedom 
of the yellow races, and the emancipation of Russia from 
domestic tyranny. 


Meanwhile in Europe the resignation of M. Delcassé 
has produced a situation full of difficulty and uncertainty. 
It is too early at present to say how far this implies a reversal 
of French policy. But, whatever its consequences may be, 
the event has been received by Englishmen with deep 
regret. It may also, we hope, help to enforce a much- 
needed lesson. We have had occasion more than once to 
protest against the futile denunciation of Germany, in which 
a portion of the English Press is apt to indulge. It is now 
becoming clear, that utterances of this kind have had an effect 
wholly mischievous on the understanding between England 
and France. They have encouraged the growth of a legend 
that British policy has aimed at involving France in a 
quarrel with Germany over Morocco, with a view to facilitat- 
ing its supposed object, the destruction of the German fleet. 
Fantastic as this story may seem to Englishmen, it is certain 
that it has obtained some currency in France ; and it must 
be owned that unfortunate things have been said on this 
side of the Channel, which could be quoted in support of 
it. They have not been said, it is true, by any responsible 
person; but we have to remember that the talk of irrespon- 
sible persons in England is repeated and exaggerated on 
the Continent, just as the talk of irresponsible persons in 
Germany is repeated and exaggerated in this country. It is 
a dangerous mistake to imagine that we can cement our 
friendship with France by proclaiming that Germany is our 
necessary enemy. In a war with Germany, the risk for 
Great Britain would be slight, while for France it would be a 
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matter of life and death. The issues at stake for the two 
nations would be too unequal for such an adventure even to 
appear attractive in France. Any hint at present that 
England is contemplating war with Germany, can only 
serve to revive the old suspicion that England is working 
for her own ends by fomenting quarrels among the Con- 
tinental nations. And if England is to play a successful 
part in European politics, one of the first conditions is, that 
she should do nothing to justify that suspicion. 


The most useful thing that Englishmen can do at this 
juncture is, to say as little as possible that might tend to 
complicate the relations between France and Germany. 
The position of France during the last few months, in 
regard both to the Russo-Japanese war and to Morocco, has 
been one of great difficulty; and shevhas a claim to every 
consideration on our part. But we shall not give the best 
proof of our friendship by indulging in abuse of Germany, 
or by trying to show ourselves more zealous for French 
prestige than the French themselves. Protestations of this 
kind are the more needless, because there has never been 
any doubt in this country as to the value of good relations 
with France. There is every reason for a close understand- 
ing between the Liberal Powers of Western Europe, and 
none against it. England has, further, a clear obligation 
towards France as regards Morocco. We have recognised 
that France has a position in that country corresponding 
with the position of England in Egypt ; we have obtained 
French support in Egypt on this understanding. The 
Anglo-French agreement was endorsed by all parties in 
England ; there can be no suggestions from any quarter 
that we should fail to discharge our part of the bargain. 
But our concern in Morocco is to support France in 
maintaining her legitimate interests, and not to decide for 
her how far those interests extend. The friendship between 
England and France ought not to stand in the way of a 
friendly settlement of the questions at issue between France 
and Germany, nor need it in any way be impaired by such 
a settlement. 
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Seldom has so startling a political event as the withdrawal 
of Norway from the Swedo-Norwegian Union, taken place 
with so little friction, or been conducted in such a judicial 
spirit. The action of Norway has been sudden and decisive. 
But events have proved that her statesmen have the nation 
behind them, and that they do but give voice to sentiments 
long and deeply cherished. And their action, painful as it 
must inevitably be to Swedish loyalty and national pride, 
has been free from anything in the nature of unnecessary 
provocation or intended insult. Sweden, on the other hand, 
has behaved with singular dignity and moderation ; for we 
decline to regard certain recent threats of military demonstra- 
tion as anything more than the pardonable bluster of 
irresponsible patriots. The tone of the thoughtful and 
responsible classes in Sweden is, we believe, adequately 
represented by the temperate and generous article of our 
anonymous contributor, whom we know to have been long 
a careful student of the question, with exceptional means of 
information. Though his article was obviously written 
prior to the developments of the last few days, its main 
arguments have been unaffected by these happenings. 
The problem is, to preserve the unity of the spirit in the 
severance of the body. That grave danger to the independ- 
ence of the smaller nationalities of Northern Europe is 
threatened by general as well as by special circumstances, 
cannot be denied; and we believe that Norway, no less than 
Sweden, is prepared to sacrifice her last man in the defence 
of the home land, consecrated as it is by a thousand years of 
legend and history. And it by no means follows that the 
resistance to foreign aggression will be less vigorous under a 
hearty alliance of sovereign neighbours, than under an 
irksome union of unequal yokefellows. For, however 
they may be agreed in resistance to foreign aggression, the 
Swedes and the Norwegians aim, in their domestic affairs, at 
wholly different ideals, and are animated by radically different 
sentiments. The Swede looks to the East, the Norwegian 
to the West; and there is the whole world in the difference 
of attitude. Finally, it is idle to talk, as some persons who 
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ought to have known better have talked, as though the 
separation were an object lesson in the dangers of Home 
Rule! One might as well talk of the separation of the 
British Empire from the Hanoverian Crown (for that is the 
historical way of looking at the event of 1837) as an 
illustration of similar dangers. The Union of 1814 was a 
union of perfectly independent States, with equally full and 
perfect powers of self-government. And if that Union has 
proved to be unworkable, some other experiment must be 
tried. The difficulties of the situation are admittedly great ; 
but the admirable temper of the two nations justifies the 
hope that a satisfactory solution may be reached at no 
distant time. 


The assassination of M. Delyanni deprives Greece of a 
statesman whose career was a singularly faithful interpreta- 
tion of all that is most typical in Greek nationalism. He 
had no constructive talent. He would come forward on 
occasion with some demagogue’s plan for reducing the taxes 
and increasing the army at the same time. Whatever has 
been done to improve the education and foster the economic 
resources of Greece, was done by the late M. Tricoupis 
against the bitter opposition of the Delyannists. It was 
the boast of the murdered Premier, that he represented 
the native spirit against the European tendencies of his 
saner rival ; and, undoubtedly, this was the secret of the 
popular confidence which he enjoyed in spite of the disasters 
of which he was the author. A man who regained all his 
power and influence after the catastrophe of the Thessalian 
campaign of 1897, must have had deep roots in the national 
heart. He represented the reckless idealism of the Greek 
nature, its sublime self-confidence, its contempt of the 
barbarian, its splendid capacity for self-sacrifice, its con- 
tempt for organisation, and its heroic superiority to facts. 
The rout at Larissa, so far from depressing the average 
Greek, almost persuaded him that Greece was a Great 
Power. Had not France survived her Sedan? It required 
courage and faith to cherish such illusions. 
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THE CASE OF SIR ANTONY 
MacDONNELL 


NGLAND boasts that she has solved the problem of 

Imperial government. She views with equal pride 
the two great departments of her Empire—the Colonies to 
whom she has given Home Rule, and those subject peoples 
whom she governs through an autocratic Administration. 

For Home Rule, she shows the success of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

When the discontent of Canada, and the risk of a dis- 
affected people bordering on the United States, awakened 
English alarm, Lord Durham was sent out to find the most 
efficient way of appeasing religious strife and open rebellion. 
The self-government which he granted, purged of its errors 
by later efforts, is to be completed this year, when our 
‘“‘ Imperial” Cabinet hands over to the Canadians the last 
Canadian fortification in English hands, and withdraws 
from Canada the last English soldier. 

It would be manifestly impossible to coerce Australia or 
New Zealand by English soldiers or police; and these 
colonies have rapidly won full control of their own affairs. 
It is again this present Imperialist Government which has 
practically remitted for them the last claim of English 
supremacy—the right of a Court of Appeal in London. 

India, on the other hand, is the type of a dependency 
ruled without asking the consent of the governed. 

Roused by the Indian mutiny to the dangers of an 
imperfect administration, the Government sent out the 
ablest men that England could produce, and withdrew them 
from vexatious interference of Parliament. Officials had to 
win their credit and reward in India, not at Westminster. 
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The necessity, moreover, of ruling hundreds of millions by 
a handful of white men, developed a system of government 
under which native custom must needs be regarded, native 
religion respected, and native opinion consulted in legisla- 
tion, to a degree little understood in England. 

Nowhere has greater pains been taken to recommend 
English administration than in Egypt, where, in full view 
of Europe, not only the fair fame, but the whole position of 
England in the Mediterranean, lay in question. So Eng- 
land chose her greatest administrator, set Lord Cromer in 
full and entire authority, quenched all criticism, closed all 
Party discussion in Parliament, gave him entire control of 
finance, and left him to win, in his own way, prosperity 
for Egypt and renown for England. 

These instances show how under compulsion of circum- 
stances England can adapt her policy of rule, either by 
making judicious terms with freedom, or by devising a 
working administration with a necessary measure of regard 
to the needs of the country. The present Government, in 
fact, takes pride in having pushed further than any Govern- 
ment has done before the administrative detachment of the 
several parts of the Empire—even if for Party purposes the 
Conservative continues to talk “imperially,” and to flin 
nicknames of ‘Little Englander” and the like at the 
Liberal. 

Finally, a Conservative Government, strengthened by 
an immense majority and by nearly twenty years of power, 
seems to have conceived in some vague way the idea of 
extending prosperity and content even to Ireland. 

For an English Prime Minister, jealous of the reputa- 
tion of England for successful administration, cannot forget, 
as careless English citizens, mainly concerned with their 
own well-being, can forget, the state of Ireland. 

Here was a country which had none of the dignified cir- 
cumstances of Home Rule, and none of the material profits 
of a skilled administration. Under the appearance of Par- 
liamentary government, it is in fact ruled by a bureaucracy, 
in the hands chiefly of aliens, directed in their administra- 
tion from London, and having neither responsibility to the 
people, nor sympathy with them. It differs, therefore, 
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from every settled form of government in the British 
Empire. 

It is true that Ireland, an island, remote, and now 
impoverished and depopulated, does not carry with it an 
overmastering peril, like that of India in mutiny, Canada 
in revolt, Australia and South Africa beyond the reach of 
English armies save at a cost this country will never again 
accept, or Egypt with every Court in Europe watching for 
a slip. But is it an accepted fact, that the good of any part 
of the Empire is only to be won from England by the threat 
of an extreme peril, and that honour, justice, and humanity 
have no claim on her without the fiery sword? Why 
then, Mr. Balfour seems to have thought, may not Ireland 
have a share, even to put it at the lowest, in the benefits 
which England protests that it is her unique honour to 
give, even to the subject peoples under her rule? 


“‘T do not believe,” said Mr. Chamberlain in 1885, 
“that the great majority of Englishmen have the 
slightest conception of the system under which this 
free nation attempts to rule the sister country. It is a 
system which is founded on the bayonets of 30,000 
soldiers, encamped permanently as in a hostile country. 
It is a system as completely centralised and bureaucratic 
as that with which Russia governs Poland, or as that 
which prevailed in Venice under the Austrian rule. 
An Irishman at this moment cannot move a step—he 
cannot lift a finger in any parochial, municipal, or 
educational work, without being confronted with, 
interfered with, controlled by an English official, ap- 
pointed by a foreign Government, and without a shade 
or shadow of representative authority.” 


The English, alarmed by a series of famines, by the 
emigration of half the people of Ireland, and the destitution 
of the rest, and by a succession of risings and threatening 
Leagues, followed by imprisonment of 2,500 men in twenty- 
five years, gave at last to the Irish a mutilated Land Act, 
with a long series of amending Acts, and a Local Govern- 
ment Act which, after a hundred years of Union with 
England, did actually allow the people a share, very carefully 
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guarded and supervised, in regulating their rural affairs. 
Some blemishes of administration, as Mr. Balfour saw, still 
remained. He viewed a country where Mr. Chamberlain’s 
description still holds good—a country which has the most 
expensive government in Europe, and the least effective ; 
a very large military force maintained among a disarmed 
population ; a so-called police force, the most expensive 
in the world, and numerous beyond precedent, reason, or 
necessity—a force which is in fact armed and drilled to 
serve in aid of the military ; the very militia of the Irish 
drafted out of the country for their training, and no 
volunteers allowed to serve; a perpetual Coercion Law ; 
a taxation pronounced by a Royal Commission ten years 
ago, when the taxation was seven and a half millions, to 
be two and a half millions more than Ireland should be 
called upon to pay, and of which the weight is by so much 
the more crushing when the seven and a half millions have 
now risen to over nine, and the population is fast wast- 
ing away—a taxation with practically no reproductive 
expenditure, and with the less benefit to the English Ex- 
chequer the higher it rises; and all this, that the huge 
Empire of England may keep down by terror some two or 
three million disarmed peasants. 

In return for these depressing methods, the Prime 
Minister found no less depressing results. He viewed a 
land whose people are of splendid physical type, of superior 
intelligence, and singularly crimeless as compared with other 
nations, or with England and Scotland ; and he saw that 
this land is the only country in the civilised world which 
has steadily gone back in population, trade, and industry 
for the last sixty years; where the scale of education is 
lower than in any European country if we except Turkey, 
and where the bigotry of three hundred years ago is so 
rampant and unashamed, that it is easier for a Mahommedan 
in India to reach the higher learning than for a Roman 
Catholic in Ireland; where harbours lie empty, water- 
ways derelict, and trade stagnant ; where the people are 
crushed out of their own markets for their own produce 
by a railway system (not indeed of their own making) under 
which the farmer markets his goods at overwhelming rates, 
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something like 15 to 20 per cent. as against 3 per cent. in 
the United States and Canada, and perhaps under 6 per cent. 
on the Continent ; a country which has suffered, in half a 
century, the loss of over four millions of its people, and 
which every year now sees its sons and daughters, the young 
and vigorous, all who need hope, flying from the doomed 
land at the rate of over 40,000 a year. In the schools of 
Ireland to-day, the number of children is 53,000 less than 
it was ten years ago. From Valencia to New York, the 
Atlantic cable rests on the bones of Irishmen who have 
died in their flight from English rule. The millions that 
have reached a land of refuge have refused shelter under 
the English flag, and in America have shaken off that pledge 
of despair. Flung destitute on its shores, by their industry 
have the enormous works of the last fifty years been carried 
out to the vast benefit of that country ; and Mr. Balfour 
may have heard that President Roosevelt, in his capacity of 
Chief of Police in New York, of Governor of New York, 
of President of the United States, now judges the Irish 
emigrants to be, on an average, the most valuable citizens 
that the United States possess. 

The Prime Minister may have reflected, too, on the 
influence these banished Irishmen have claimed, even dur- 
ing the last few months, in carrying out anti-English policy 
in the American Senate; it may have occurred to him, 
now that England is deploring the want of an agricultural 
population with its invaluable qualities, and that she is 
looking on every side to replenish her army and her navy, 
that possibly there is a better use for an Empire to make of 
the bravest among soldiers and sailors, and the most labori- 
ous tillers of the earth, than to throw them into the sea. 

Possibly the Prime Minister may have considered, 
moreover, that he could not attribute the failure of the 
administration of Ireland to the Catholics, or to the Celtic 
people. The Protestants have had a free hand in Ireland. 
Two hundred and fifty years ago, four fifths of the land of 
Ireland was taken into the hands of Englishmen and 
Protestants, and one fifth left to the Irish. There must be 
as much English blood in the country as Irish, even if the 
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settlers that England has sent over to the poverty and 
despondency that surrounded them, and driven them too 
into exile. For centuries the government has been a 
despotic bureaucratic administration, conducted on purely 
English lines, by English Protestant officials. Never was 
that more so, as we shall see later, than to-day. The 
Emancipation Act has been practically repealed. The 
Irish and the Catholics are still the Disinherited. As a 
matter of fact, the opinions and wishes of the Indian native 
are more consulted and considered in legislation by the 
Indian Government, than those of the inhabitants of Ireland 
by the Dublin Boards under alien officials or the West- 
minster Parliament. The special correspondent of The 
Daily Mail, in May 1905, agrees with Mr. Chamberlain. 
‘“‘ Treland,” he writes, “‘ lies under the blight and the shadow 
of an army of occupation. She is held and ruled by the 
magic of the bayonet, bullet, and bludgeon. She is a con- 
quered country, held by an overpowering army of occupa- 
tion. . . . The so-called police in Ireland are in no sense 
police at all. . . . They are soldiers who are kept to do the 
work in Ireland that Cossacks do in Russia.” Under this 
system, there is no doubt that we must consider the success 
or failure of Ireland as a matter that must clearly be 
charged to the English government of the island. 

Some three years ago, Mr. Balfour apparently proposed 
to consider some of the special drawbacks which her 
anomalous form of government had laid on Ireland. A 
Chief Secretary was chosen, who had traditional ties with 
the Irish people. He was encouraged to appoint an Under 
Secretary such as had never before been sent to Ireland. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell was of Irish birth, and of the 
religion of three fourths of his fellow-countrymen. He 
had, by sheer ability, risen to high office in India—Secre- 
tary to the Governor of Bengal, Chief Commissioner of 
Burma, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces of 
India, Acting Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, and, finally, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces and Oudh. He was the only 
Lieutenant-Governor on whom the honour was conferred 
of being made Knight Grand Commander of the Star of 
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India ; and his term of office was extended for a year, in 
accordance with the prayer of the people of the two 
Provinces. On his return, he was given the highest 
reward under the peerage, the position of Privy Councillor. 

In Sir Antony’s administration, he has held the rule at 
ne time over seventy-five millions of people, had control 
ot vast financial transactions, and land settlements on a 
prodigious scale ; and everywhere he has been followed by 
the approbation of the Government and the gratitude of 
the people. He began his official life by admirable work in 
connection with the Bengal Tenancy Act, the charter of the 
Bengal ryots now peaceably tilling the soil. He especially 
commended his administration to the native chiefs of Oudh 
by regulations which confirmed their estates in their 
families ; for which the Talukdars of Oudh showed their 
appreciation by ordering a statue for Lucknow to his 
memory. In like manner, he secured the lasting affection 
of the natives of the North-West Provinces by a tenancy 
law to protect their rights. In the later years of his 
administration, he was especially charged with the conduct 
of two great problems—the Plague and the Famine. So 
admirable was his management of the extremely compli- 
cated and difficult question of plague precautions among 
native peoples, that he may be said to have almost entirely, 
for the time, secured the North-West Provinces against 
plague. In his masterly dealing with the terrible problem 
of famine, he showed the highest qualities of forethought, 
administrative ability, and constructive statesmanship. 

In the circuit of the Empire, there was probably no 
man so specially gifted and so highly trained for the task of 
skilled administration in Ireland. No greater proof of self- 
forgetfulness and of public spirit could have been given 
than by his acceptance of the post of Under-Secretary in 
Dublin. Few men have offered such a signal mark of sin- 
cerity as Sir Antony MacDonnell, when he refused the 
Governorship of Bombay in the hope that he might do 
good work by continuing in Ireland. The sacrifice which 
he thus made of the third greatest Governorship in the 
British Empire was accepted, possibly it may have been 
urged, by those who at the time needed his services as 
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Under-Secretary. It added at least a new reason for their 
esteem, and claim on their regard. 

The new policy favoured by Mr. Balfour, as we have 
understood from recent disclosures, was to bring in a Land 
Act (which was now made necessary even in the landlord’s 
interest by the fall in stocks), to lift Irish education out of 
the shameful chaos into which it had fallen, to reform a 
costly and ineffective administration, to make prudent 
economies through which Irish industries might be ex- 
tended, to lighten the pressure of the police on Irish life, 
and, through wise and sympathetic administration, to re- 
place a rule of intimidation and coercion by the willing 
consent of the people. 

Such a scheme, necessary to English interests, might 
have been supposed a credit to an English statesman. For 
a moment, Ireland ceased to be the wretched shuttle-cock 
of Party politics. The Opposition abstained from Irish 
criticism ; and the Government had absolute power. 
Ireland, for no well-defined reason except the long habit of 
the Tories to mistake force for law in that country, had 
been put under coercion—Dublin and nine Irish counties 
“proclaimed.” The coercion “ proclamations” were now 
withdrawn, the prison doors opened to some thirty men 
accused of agitation, while certain police reforms were 
instituted, with the result that, for the next three years, 
crime steadily decreased, the prisons lay empty of political 
prisoners, and judges made their circuits with white gloves. 
The Land Act was passed by Tories and Liberals ; and, in 
spite of flaws which have still to be amended, worked well. 
The question of Education was then opened, to discuss some 
possible means of giving the Irish people higher training 
suited to their needs—a University under lay government, 
its professors-elected without any religious tests ; popular in 
the same way that the four Scotch Universities are popular ; 
and Catholic only in the sense that Trinity and the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, are Protestant, because the bulk of the 
students who attend them are Protestant. 

Then the Orange drum was heard. It had been beating 
for the last year, low and steady, with discretion. The 
politicians had wanted to make the King’s visit in 1903 a 
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success ; and it was cheap to fill the poor Irish with ready- 
made promises of motor-transit and redress of grievances and 
a new era of kindness and prosperity—promises that need 
only fall into dust with the King’s return. The fall in 
stocks, too, had made a new Land Act very desirable to the 
landlords, who, under the last Act, had been paid in the 
equivalent of Consols, a system which had been found very 
profitable for some years while stocks stood at 112, but was 
less welcome to the landlords when they fell to 85. Sales 
had ceased ; and the landlords were in haste to welcome a 
new financial scheme, by which the Irish Development 
Grant might be made to come to their aid, and redress the 
balance of the stock below par. Fully aware of the advan- 
tages offered them, and awake to methods well known in 
Ireland, by which a Land Act can be quietly manipulated 
by the landlords to their own purposes, they had held oppo- 
sition in check till their immediate end was gained. Now 
that they had secured terms generous beyond their hopes, 
discretion might be thrown away. The seventeen members 
who formed the extreme Protestant group seem a small 
number out of 103 elected members for Ireland. But the 
vigilant seventeen had secured no less than seven offices in the 
Conservative Government ; and their friends, as we shall see 
later, had their grip on Irish administration. 

With the hint, therefore, that Irish Roman Catholics 
were to be relieved of the long ignorance imposed on them, 
and given access to higher learning, the battle phalanx was 
set in array. At the rattle of the drum, the Chief Secretary 
suddenly and unexpectedly announced in the House of Com- 
mons that, till the Orangemen agreed, there could be no 
University for the Irish people. With that disappeared all 
hope of reform in the miserable system of school education. 

The first victory was secured. 

The next effort of the Government was in the direction 
of offering some very slight encouragement to Irish primary 
education. The present writer was in the House of Com- 
mons when cheers greeted the promise of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that certain savings in the cost of judges and 
police should be handed over to the Development Grant, 
thus giving Ireland, for the first time since the Union, an 
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interest in economy of administration. The Development 
Grant, it must be explained, was the equivalent given to 
Ireland for money allotted to English and Scotch Education ; 
much of this has now been absorbed under the Land Pur- 
chase Act to recover payment at par for the landlord, the 
effect on Irish education being pro tanto disastrous. 

With this suggestion, the full tide of battle broke. 
Economy is of no interest to those who live on the tax- 
payer ; and the gentlemen who lead the Orange Party in the 
House of Commons have well known, from the time of the 
Union to the present moment, how to profit by Irish taxes. 
Nor has the Ulster party ever been desirous of the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland, which would needs put an end to the 
importance and the profits of the garrison of Ascendency. 
They have ever raised their ancient protest against every 
measure of conciliation—against Catholic Emancipation, 
Tithe Reform, Land Reform, the Church Act, the Ballot, 
Local Government, Education. For centuries they have 
repeated, in the very same words, now hundreds of years old 
and deep-marked with blood, their unchanging axiom, that 
in the joint system England alone is worthy of consideration, 
and that, in any point evidently for the benefit and advantage 
of England, Ireland ought not to be put into the scale, if the 
measure should cause inconvenience or disaster there. The 
advantage they have sought indeed, if we would read history, 
has not been that of England, but of themselves and of their 
class. We may wonder, even to-day, what Lord Curzon, or 
Lord Cromer, or Sir Wilfred Laurier, or Mr. Seddon, would 
think of such stays and props of Empire, whether they 
would accept as counsellors “‘ Unionists” to carry out any 
such axiom in their territories, with what feelings Mr. 
Balfour would watch the experiment, and what the results 
to the Empire would be. Mr. Chamberlain has (May 11th 
1905) recorded his admiration of the work done before the 
eyes of Europe in “the Egypt of Lord Cromer,” as he calls 
it, which has in a quarter of a century been made “ the envy 
for its prosperity of every country in the world.” Hear now 
Lord Cromer, to whom England owes so deep a debt of 
gratitude: ‘The only thing I had in view was the welfare 
of the Egyptians and the interests of Egypt ; and when a 
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decision happened to be favourable to them and unfavourable 
to England I never hesitated . . . I knew that the reward 
would come later on.” Is Mr. William Moore an Imperial 
statesman of this stature? Will he or Mr. Craig repeat 
these words of the country where they were born? Or 
will Lord Londonderry and Sir Edward Carson claim a 
hereditary place as the public enemy that Lord Cromer 
denounces :— 


“Beware of colonists. Beware of those people 
who go and instal themselves as conquerors in a 
country which is not their own, and who, under the 
protection of accommodating officials, have but one idea 
—namely to make money, and to extort from the 
natives everything they can”. 


The power of a dozen Ulster members was felt, and the 
promised concession of allowing economies in the scandalous 
waste of Irish administration, and using them for the revival 
of Irish education, was obediently withdrawn by Mr. 
Balfour. We have not had long to wait for the answer of 
Ireland. In America they hope to find education and the 
means of industry. A banquet was held in Cork this last 
May for over 200 emigration agents of the Cunard Company, 
to celebrate the sailing for the United States of 4,000 more 
young men and women from the dwindling population than 
had had left in the same months of 1904. There was no 
payment, the English chairman told them, the Company made 
with greater pleasure than the commission to their agents (six 
shillings on every banished Irish man or woman) ; and nothing 
would please them more than to see it doubled next year. 

These things, however, were not the concern of our Ulster 
“statesmen”. They had other businesson hand. For open 
war was now declared on the Under-Secretary as a Roman 
Catholic. The Orange Party triumphantly demanded in 
public and private his dismissal. The summer was filled 
with denunciations as to some nefarious plot alleged of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell. This distinguished official, they 
said, had opened the era of Catholic Ascendency by con- 
spiring with a country priest (“a put-up job,” said Colonel 
Saunderson) to chase a Protestant policeman named Anderson 
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from the force on a false charge, because he proposed to 
marry a Catholic girl—the man being rescued only by the 
vigilant zeal of the Ulster Protestants from the machinations 
of this Papist Sir Antony. The third surrender of the 
Government was astounding to plain men. In the House 
of Commons, the case, anxiously covered by the Chief 
Secretary with clouds of vague and meaningless sentences, 
was left in absolute mystification, Sir Antony MacDonnell 
thrown to the Orangemen as far as words went, and kept 
in office as far as deeds went. Close observers of that 
most humiliating debate could only argue that the Govern- 
ment dared not, by telling the true story, betray what its 
own share had been in that sordid matter, nor dared it, for 
Party reasons, face the Orangemen with the lie direct. Its 
surrender on this occasion was one of deepening dishonour ; 
for its shield was Sir Antony’s reputation. 

What virtue could be expected to survive the tempta- 
tion thus laid before the Ulstermen? They had used the 
Anderson case to proclaim that Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
being a Roman Catholic, must be driven from the Irish 
Administration. In the name of religious liberty, they raised 
the cry the most dishonouring to Man, the cry of spiritual 
bigotry. They asserted, in and out of Parliament, that since 
the coming of Sir Antony every Protestant went trembling 
for his post or livelihood, that they all lay prostrate to- 
gether under the heel of the Catholic Ascendency. The 
Unionist Press in London, which printed these wild speeches, 
refused to print a brief statement of the facts of the case 
by which they might have been judged. That statement 
is simple enough. Three fourths of the Irish people are 
Catholics. Of twenty-three Lord Lieutenants since 1832, 
not one has been a Catholic, nor ever can be by law a 
Catholic, and only three have been Irish—‘‘ tame Irish,” 
as the word goes in Ireland of the denationalised Irishman 
who has shaken off allegiance to his own people. Of thirty 
Chief Secretaries, almost all English, not one has been a 
Catholic. It is not necessary that the Chief Secretary or 
Commander of the Forces should be a Protestant ; but no 
Catholic has ever yet been allowed to fill either of these 
exalted offices. Of the 173 Irish peers, only fourteen 
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(including Viscount Taaffe of Austria) are Catholics ; and 
the twenty-eight representative peers in the House of Lords 
are all free from the taint of the religion of the Irish people, 
and powerful to drive opinion against it. Out of sixty 
Privy Councillors in Ireland, four only are Catholics ; and 
three out of seventeen Judges. Eleven of the sixty Sub- 
Commissioners are Catholics; seven out of twenty-one 
County-Court judges. The head of the police is a 
Protestant ; one only of thirty-six County Inspectors is a 
Catholic; of 170 District Inspectors, only ten are of that faith, 
and of the sixty-five Resident Magistrates only fifteen are 
Catholics. If we take the Valuation Offices, the Registration 
Offices, the Inspectorship of Factories, the Board of Works, 
the Woods and Forests, the Ordnance Survey, and any 
and every public department, the Protestants hold three 
places out of every four, though they are but one fourth of 
the whole population. The extreme Party, as we have 
seen, have secured no less than seven offices in the Govern- 
ment ; and their followers and friends hold about ninety 
per cent. of the higher salaried posts under the Crown 
in Ireland. This was all the Protestant share of the taxes ! 
Thus was the Protestant Ascendency trembling and down- 
trodden! These facts were known to the Unionists, how- 
ever carefully they conceal them from the English public ; 
it was well known too, that Sir Antony MacDonnell had 
no part in giving appointments, and that most of those made 
in his years of office had been Protestants. 

The study of other services, Post Office, Railways, 
Banks, and the like, adds deeper significance to these figures. 
Why indeed should the Protestant minority go to work 
for the education of the Catholic people of Ireland? Why 
shake their own old and rich monopoly? The campaign 
of religious bigotry was carried on by the champions of 
equal rights, fair play, and free opinion, by a series of 
slanderous accusations against Sir Antony, as in the election 
of a Roman Catholic doctor at Ballinasloe, or by mysterious 
hints, too silly to be brought to open day, of Castlebar or of 
Loughrea. 

The fears of the Government emboldened the Party. A 
new crisis came when the Unionist Lord Dunraven published 
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a scheme, which he declared in the House of Lords to be 
the work of the Land Act Committee, for increasing 
the Development Grant, as once promised by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, and allowing the Irish to spend it on indus- 
trial improvements by a plan of devolution, such as is now 
proposed for the English Army, and is practised in the 
Provinces of India. The election of members to control 
this local expenditure was admitted to a limited degree, while 
stringent precautions were added to preserve the Union. 
Such a scheme might perhaps have been discussed on its 
merits. Not in Ireland. For the Orangemen it only offered 
a new occasion for casting Sir Antony MacDonnell out of the 
country. With the knowledge of his chiefs, he had talked 
with Lord Dunraven ; he had given him some facts and 
figures ; he had criticised the forty-two cumbrous and costly 
Boards that go to the ruin of Irish administration. All 
discussion was overwhelmed in a whirl of abuse of the 
Under-Secretary, and a final effort to overthrow him. The 
Orange Party raised the cry of “the Empire in Danger,” 
nor stopped to ask what precautions might be added to save 
an Empire threatened by the possible content and prosperity 
of the battered Irish people. The hunger and the sickness, 
depopulation and despair of a country, the flight of its 
people, the state of a land lying between life and death,— 
these were of no account to the union of Protestant fanati- 
cism and place-hunting greeds that had sworn to abolish Sir 
Antony. The Ministry, torn between the danger of losing 
a few Orange votes, and the public shame of surrendering 
the Under-Secretary to the bear-baiting of a group of 
men not supposed to be indispensable, even in Engiand, 
as statesmen, wavered and staggered; on one day pro- 
nounced Sir Antony MacDonnell’s conduct to be all that 
discipline and integrity demanded, on the next to be in- 
defensible, and on the third to be both of them together. 
With a shout of victory, the Orangemen hailed their first 
clear victim in Mr. Wyndham, and, in a new attack on 
the Under-Secretary, claimed to dictate to the Government 
the names of its civil servants. The Orange drum was 
beaten again, and a new Chief Secretary, Mr. Long, the 
stout-hearted English gentleman, has, like any other rem 
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danced the ignominious measure to its tune. Almost daily 
The Times reported resolutions sent to him by Orange 
Lodges, denouncing Sir Antony as a “ menace to the loyal 
and law-abiding inhabitants of Ireland, and an incentive 
to the lawless and criminal,” with “the Anderson atrocity ” 
(as they now call it) held up in witness of his Popish plots. 
Mr. Long has neither checked these tales nor dismissed 
Sir Antony. He accepts the “atrocity” resolutions, and 
banquets with those who send them. Are the Orangemen, 
with Mr. Long’s acquiescence, repeating accusations which 
he knows to be false, or is he shielding Sir Antony in a 
course of action repugnant to honour and just administra- 
tion? Every debate has made what was dark before yet 
darker, and deepened suspicion of the sinister part played 
by Government and Orangemen in the Anderson case. It 
is evidently not the Catholics who fear the unveiling of 
this strange intrigue. Again and again the Nationalists 
and Catholics have urgently demanded full enquiry into the 
matter ; the Ulstermen betray extreme anxiety that the 
facts should not be known; and the Government refuses 
any information. Mr. Moore threw back in Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s teeth his contradiction of the charges against the 
Under-Secretary, and repeated them in the House a few 
days later with studied bitterness. There was no answer. 
Mr. Long kept silence before his Orange masters. We 
await the next stage of this melancholy drama. 

All progress has meanwhile ceased in Ireland. 

Such a story gives us the measure of Irish administra- 
tion, its squalid controversies and excited panics, the limita- 
tion of its thought and the monotony of its failure. There 
is nothing in which the narrow, uninformed, parochial 
temper of Englishmen needs more enlightenment from the 
broad affairs of the great world, than in the government of 
Ireland. That island has never been allowed to taste of the 
benefits of English statesmanship, far less of Imperial wisdom. 
Ireland has been the martyr of English mediocrity. 

ALICE STOPFORD GREEN 
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SEPARATION IN FRANCE 


T is only with diffidence that one can venture to deal 

with such a question as the separation of the Churches 
from the State in France. Perhaps no question of the 
internal politics of a country can ever be fully understood 
by a foreigner in all its aspects; and to a thorough under- 
standing of the problem of Church and State in France, a 
more exhaustive knowledge of the French people and their 
history than I can claim is necessary. But a profound 
sympathy with and admiration for the French people, some 
considerable personal acquaintance and friendship among 
them, and a fairly close attention to the trend of their 
recent political development, may perhaps enable one to get 
somewhere near the truth of the matter. It is impossible 
that we should not be interested in what is going on across 
the Channel. Many of us hope that the cordial relations 
now happily established between France and England may 
lead to a yet closer tie between the two great liberal peoples 
of Europe, whom Gambetta so ardently desired to see united. 
Nothing is more likely to conduce to that end than that the 
two peoples should learn to know each other better, and each 
try to understand the other’s point of view. It is with that 
object, and in that spirit, that the matter under discussion 
should be approached. 

Whatever one may think of the probable or possible 
results of separation, it can hardly be contested that it is the 
only way out of the present mpasse. It is true that 
Protestants and Jews are not affected by the quarrel between 
France and the Vatican; but, clearly, all the religious 
bodies at present State-supported must be treated alike. 
Whether, if the Concordat were still in working order, it 
would or would not be the best system, is a question that 
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need not be discussed. For it is plain that, so far as the 
Catholic Church is concerned, the system has broken down, 
and is now quite unworkable. That fact it is that makes 
the task of the few Republican defenders of the status quo an 
impossible one, and accounts for the weakness of their argu- 
ments. France has no abler paper than the Temps, which 
represents the Republican opposition to the Separation Bill ; 
yet the arguments of the Temps are singularly unconvincing. 
Day after day it insists on the difficulties surrounding separa- 
tion—as if every one did not recognise them, and as if every 
great change were not beset by difficulties. But it has never 
yet suggested a practical alternative for dealing with the 
present impossible situation. This is not surprising ; for 
there are only two alternatives to separation, and the Temps 
cannot possibly advocate either. Either the Republic must 
adopt the methods of Napoleon, and enforce, by imprison- 
ment and other penalties, the observance of the existing law ; 
or it must yield to the demands of the Vatican—repeal the 
Organic Articles, and surrender the appointment of bishops 
in everything but name—while continuing to fulfil its own 
obligations under the Concordat. To oppose separation 
without supporting one of these alternatives, is to beat the 
air. 

It passes one’s comprehension that any one should wish 
the present chaotic state of affairs to continue, least of all, 
any one who has the welfare of Catholicism at heart. The 
Church is simply paralysed; its episcopate is gradually 
becoming extinct, and ecclesiastical anarchy is within 
measurable distance. It was only avoided the other day in 
the diocese of Dijon by the Vatican temporarily restoring 
to Mgr. Le Nordez the jurisdiction of which it had 
deprived him, and allowing him to nominate a successor to 
the Vicars-General whom he had removed without the 
consent of the Pope. The dioceses of Dijon and Laval have 
still bishops in the view of the Government, but none in 
the view of the Pope. The situation, if it were less serious, 
might suggest a theme for opera bouffe. Is it possible to 
regard the loss of State salaries as too high a price to pay 
for its termination, and for the restoration to the Catholic 
Church of freedom of action ? 
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For the present Bill does give the Churches freedom of 
action ; it is a liberating measure for the established religions. 
The religious bodies not connected with the State are, of 
course, affected by its general provisions, such as those 
relating to the formation of Associations for the practice of 
religion ; but the position of these bodies (which are few 
and very small) will not be materially altered. The 
established religions, on the other hand, will be set free 
from all the restrictions imposed by the Organic Articles 
and other ecclesiastical statutes, which are repealed en d/oc ; 
and, seeing that the established religions have existed for 
more than a century under these restrictions, many of them 
of a galling nature, it is hard to understand the assertion that 
a Bill which removes them all ‘aims at the destruction of 
every form of religion,” a formula that one meets with in 
almost every article against separation. 

It is true that the Bill limits the accumulation of 
capital ; but not to any oppressive extent, and the limitation 
does not apply to funds expressly assigned to buildings or 
the purchase of goods of any sort. Moreover, since the 
limitation is not absolute, but relative to the amount 
annually spent, it will serve as an incentive to voluntary 
contributions, and its effect in practice is likely to be good. 
Its origin is, no doubt, the jealousy with which the French 
State regards large accumulations of capital in the hands of 
private corporations. We may not have the same feeling 
in England; but it would be rash to say that there will 
never be any reason for it here, or even that there is 
certainly none now. And, in any case, allowance must be 
made for different circumstances; and the matter must be 
looked at from the French point of view. 

We must regard in the same way the police de culte 
regulations of the Bill, aimed chiefly at the prevention of 
political propaganda in places of worship, which are also 
cited as evidence of a desire to destroy religion ; the citation, 
by the way, involves a strange conception of religion. It 
may or may not be permissible in the abstract to forbid a 
minister of religion to distribute election addresses in 
church, or to denounce the President of the Republic from 
the pulpit—such questions may be discussed by those who 
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are interested in them—but we must in fairness remember 
that the French people have had some experience of clerical 
interference in politics. It must also be remembered, that 
there is all the difference in the world between a country 
where all political parties accept the constitution, and a 
country where one party wishes to overturn it and has more 
than once tried to do so. We treated the Jacobites with 
considerably less tenderness than the French Republic has 
shown towards its implacable enemies ; and we maintained 
penal laws against Catholics for two centuries and a half on 
account of plots against the State, approved and encouraged 
indeed by the Catholic authorities, but not by the majority 
of English Catholics. Ought we, who could not forget for 
two hundred and fifty years, to be too hard on the French 
if they remember the Sezze Maz after twenty-eight, and 
the Dreyfus affair after five? Let us hear no more of 
the excuse that the hostility of French Catholics to the 
Republic has been the result of an anti-clerical policy. 
History tells a different story; the hostility began long 
before there had been any chance of anti-clerical action. 
During the first seven years of the Third Republic, the 
Conservative party, the party friendly to the Church, was 
almost continuously in power. We know what use was 
made of that seven years, and how they culminated in an 
unsuccessful conspiracy for the overthrow of the Republic, 
in which the French Church was deeply implicated ; they 
were the cause, and anti-clericalism is the effect. The 
cause of the hostility was the fact that an Ultramontane 
is bound by his principles to be hostile, not merely to a 
Republic but to all popular rights and liberties; just as he 
is bound to be opposed to toleration in religious matters. 
And, whatever he may say when he is powerless, he will 
always act on those principles when he has the power. 
Apart from the special circumstances of France, it may 
reasonably be contended that, since the State gives a 
minister of religion certain privileges in the exercise of 
his functions, it has the right to see that those privileges 
are used only for religious purposes. The State, for 
instance, protects him even against audible dissent from 
his utterances in the pulpit, to say nothing of actual inter- 
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ruption, such as a speaker on a public platform has to put 
up with. If a minister of religion wants to use his pulpit 
for political purposes, he ought, it may be said, to take the 
same risks as other political orators. And have not English 
(or was it Irish?) judges held spiritual intimidation to be an 
illegal practice at an election, and unseated a member on 
that ground? In any case, these regulations are no sort of 
restraint on religious liberty; and, if it be true, as many 
Catholics declare, that none of the French Catholic clergy 
wish to preach politics, they can make no difference to 
any one. 

These are the only restrictions of any sort that will be 
imposed on religious bodies after separation ; the restric- 
tions that will be removed are almost innumerable, and 
many of them very important. Thus, the Catholic Church 
will recover the right to hold diocesan, provincial, and 
national synods ; the appointment of bishops ; the power 
to organise its members, and to take any sort of action in 
religious and ecclesiastical affairs. The consent of the 
State will no longer be required for the opening of a new 
place of worship; and bishops will be able to go to Rome, 
or anywhere else, without asking leave of any one. Most 
of us are ready to sympathise with any genuine victims of 
persecution ; but, in this case, though one hears the victims 
making a good deal of noise, one fails to find any trace of 
the persecution. 

It need not be asserted that the Bill is perfect ; but 
almost every reasonable objection has been met by the 
amendments which the Commission and the Government 
have proposed or accepted, and the measure, as it stands, 
gives generous terms to the disestablished Churches. They 
are granted the gratuitous and permanent use of all the 
church buildings that are public property; in each case (as 
was anticipated in the last No. of this Review) the cathedral 
or church is to be granted to the Association designated by 
Articles IV as the owner of the church furniture and 
similar property, that is, to the Association representing the 
religious body that at present uses the building. The use 
of the church can be withdrawn from the Association to 
which it has been granted only by a decree of the Conseil 
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d’ Etat, and in circumstances which the Opposition recog- 
nised as entirely reasonable, e.g., if the church remains 
unused for six consecutive months, if it is diverted from its 
religious purpose, if the Association is dissolved or ceases 
to fulfil its objects. The Associations will also have the 
gratuitous use of the episcopal residences for two years, and 
of the presbyteries, seminaries, and Protestant theological 
colleges, for five years, from the date on which the law 
comes into operation ; at the end of that time, the public 
authorities that own these buildings will be able to let or 
sell them to the Associations. The scheme of pensions to 
the individual ministers of religion now salaried by the 
State has also been made more generous than was originally 
proposed. Indeed, throughout the debate on the Bill, the 
action of the Government, the Commission, and the vast 
majority of Republicans of all parties has been the best 
possible reply to the imputation of intolerant motives. The 
division lists have proved that anti-religious fanatics are in 
an insignificant minority, e. g., the first paragraph of Article 
XI, which grants the free use of the churches, was carried 
by 523 votes against 37. The liberal and tolerant spirit 
shown by such men as M. Bienvenu Martin, M. Briand, 
and M. Jaures has been acknowledged even by their 
opponents; and French Republicans have demonstrated, 
once and for all, the falsity of the charge that they desire 
to put down religion or persecute Catholics. Let us hope 
that an example which does honour to the Republic will 
not be thrown away on its clericalist opponents. 
Perhaps, so far as the State is concerned, it may be 
prophesied, without rashness, that the advantages of separa- 
tion will considerably outweigh the disadvantages. The State 
will be freed from the continual friction with Rome, which 
has resulted from the marriage of incompatibles. Countless 
occasions, too, of friction between bishops and the Govern- 
ment, and between local ecclesiastical and civil functionaries, 
will be removed. Moreover, it is probable that the Church 
will be weakened as a political force, and therefore less 
formidable as a potential opponent of the State. On the 
other hand, the State loses very little. The appointment of 
the bishops has certainly not produced an episcopate attached 
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to the Republic; most of the French bishops shed their 
Republican opinions when they assume the mitre; and the 
few that have not done so are branded by the majority of 
their co-religionists, and by the Catholic Press, as black sheep 
or time-servers. The Concordat has had little restraining 
influence on political clericalism, which still dominates the 
Church, though hostility to the Republic is slowly 
diminishing among the parochial clergy. But the sub- 
servient position to which the parochial clergy have been 
reduced by the Concordat has been the opportunity of the 
religious Orders which, in France perhaps even more than 
elsewhere, are, with few exceptions, the back-bone of Ultra- 
montanism and clericalism, and are much more powerful 
than the bishops, of whom they are mostly independent. 
This is not because the French Regulars are more able than 
the secular clergy ; but because a religious Order—at any 
rate an Order of the highly centralised type with an inter- 
national organisation under a General—is a sort of 
ecclesiastical ‘“ Trust,” which always plays for its own 
hand, and stands in much the same relation to the Church 
as a whole as does a commercial trust to the body politic. 
The power of the Orders in France has been severely 
crippled by the Associations Law of 1gor1, but not so much 
so as is commonly supposed. 

What the effect of separation will be on religion, 
depends on the religious bodies themselves ; their future is 
in their own hands. To the Protestants and Jews the 
change will make no serious difference. Had M. Combes’ 
limitation of the union of Associations to the area of a 
department been adhered to, their position might have 
been threatened, as their numbers are too small to make 
such a system practicable. But, now that the unions may 
extend over the whole of France, the great majority of 
Protestants and Jews seem ready to acquiesce in separation 
without anxiety; and they are not officially opposing the 
present Bill. They have only their own adherents to 
provide for; and they manage their own affairs without 
external interference. 

The case of the Catholic Church is far more difficult 
and complicated. In the first place, she is obliged to 
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regard herself as responsible for the vast majority of the 
French people, although in fact her actual adherents are in 
a minority. Exact statistics are not available; but I under- 
stand that an episcopal estimate of the number of Easter 
Communions in France puts it at something between four 
and five millions. If this estimate is at all near the actual 
figures, this means that (allowing for children) the task 
before the French Church is the re-conversion of quite 
five sixths of the French people. The obligation of the 
“Easter duty” (which may be fulfilled any time between 
Ash Wednesday and Low Sunday) is so strong in the 
Catholic Church, that none who wilfully neglects it can be 
counted as a practising Catholic in any strict sense. 

In the second place, the supreme authorities of the 
French Church are not Frenchmen but Italians, most of 
whom know nothing about France, and do not consider 
that any knowledge is necessary to enable them to manage 
French religious affairs. They rely on the promise of 
indefectibility to the Church to supply the place of accurate 
information. 

In the third place, the French Church itself is swayed 
by its lungs rather than its brains. It is dominated, not by 
those who think and know the most, but by those who 
make the most noise, and use the most extravagant language 
about the claims of the Papacy. The term :nte//ectuel is, in 
the French Catholic Press, a term of reproach synonymous 
with “ heretic,” “infidel,” and other opprobrious epithets, 
which it applies to any one who, e.g., does not believe in 
the historical accuracy of the Story of the Flood. 

In the fourth place, it is the almost unanimous testimony 
of intelligent French Catholics, lay or clerical, that prac- 
tising Catholic laymen are for the most part deeply un- 
interested in religion. This is a phenomenon not peculiar 
to France ; the education of the Catholic laity is not such 
as to create an interest in religious matters, and they are 
discouraged from taking any. Most Catholic schools are 
now modelled on the Jesuit system, the object of which, as 
Macaulay justly said, is to carry intellectual culture “ just to 
the point to which it can go without arriving at intellectual 
emancipation.” If those who have been educated in this 
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system do begin to think about their faith, the chances are 
that they end in giving it up, because they soon discover 
that the reasons for it with which their teachers have 
supplied them will not bear investigation. Those who 
remain Catholics mostly do so because they leave to the 
clergy a subject that they find so profoundly uninteresting, 
and swallow their faith like a pill. 

When it is said that the future of the religious bodies 
in France is now in their own hands, it must be understood 
that, in the case of the Catholic Church, this means, in 
practice, in the hands of the Roman Curia. The Gallican 
spirit is certainly not extinct ; and there may be an unex- 
pected outburst of independence. But this is not at all 
likely. There is more material for such an outburst among 
the younger clergy than among the laity. But, even if any 
considerable number of priests had the will to resist arbitrary 
dictation from Rome, they would be helpless without lay 
support; and it is most unlikely that effective lay support 
would at present be forthcoming. There is also the 
hypothesis that Rome, without surrendering her position 
as supreme court of appeal, should voluntarily allow French 
Catholics a fairly free hand in the management of their own 
affairs ; but this is wildly improbable. It is always safer to 
leave out of one’s calculations the possibility of a miracle. 
This being so, one can hardly form any definite conclusions 
as to the probable future of the French Church, without 
knowing what policy Rome will adopt ; and that of course 
we do not know. But neither the action of Rome in the 
past, nor the existing conditions at the Vatican, encourage 
an optimistic view. Roman policy in regard to the French 
Church in the nineteenth century was mainly a succession of 
blunders, which have had deplorable results. Sz monumentum 
quaeris, circumspice ; the present condition of Catholicism in 
France is not a credit to the rulers of the Church. It is 
unnecessary to conclude that the Roman authorities are 
abnormally stupid or ill-intentioned persons. They are not 
brilliantly sagacious ; and their point of view is distinctly 
provincial. Moreover, like other people, they are apt to 
consider their own interests—that is, the interests of the 
local Roman Church—more important than any others. 
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But their failure in France is no more surprising than would 
be the failure of an attempt to govern Italy in civil affairs 
by an absolute bureaucracy composed of very ordinary 
Englishmen seated in London. That failure is not confined 
to France. ‘They know so little of the English people,” 
said Newman in 1857, “ and have so little tact (as much as 
I should have in dealing with Sepoys).” Half a century 
has passed since Newman wrote those words ; but they are, 
if possible, more true than ever. 

As for the existing conditions at the Vatican, they are 
even less encouraging than the policy of Rome in the past, 
and certainly do not give ground for much hope that that 
policy will be altered for the better. The late Pope—who 
was undoubtedly right and wise in his policy towards the 
French Republic, and did his best, though unhappily 
without success, to prevent the cause of French Catholic- 
ism being sacrificed to political intrigue—was a cultured 
and travelled man of the world, who did not imagine that 
every country could be treated alike on fixed principles. 
The present Pope is universally respected; and not the most 
prejudiced Protestant would venture to question the sincerity 
of his character or the excellence of his motives. But he 
has never been out of Italy—hardly outside the Veneto 
except to Rome—and is understood to know no language but 
Latin and hisown. His knowledge of the world is, therefore, 
extremely limited ; and, if the hypothesis of a miraculous 
charisma be excluded, one cannot without grotesque flattery 
credit His Holiness with the capacity for dealing personally 
with the problems of a universal Church in every country 
of the world. His own interests, moreover, seem to lie 
mainly in the direction of ecclesiastical discipline and ritual 
details. In more important matters, he must necessarily be 
at the mercy of his advisers, who have not hitherto shown 
much tact or knowledge in dealing with France. Cardinal 
Rampolla, who does understand French questions, has now 
no voice in the Vatican policy, and has taken care to let 
that fact be known, by his semi-official disclaimer of the 
share attributed to him in the famous protest against 
M. Loubet’s visit to Rome. 

There is every reason to believe that proposals of the 
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most extreme kind have been made for dealing with the 
French Church after separation. -The idea seems to have 
been mooted at Rome of ordering French Catholics to 
refuse the use of the churches unless they are handed over 
absolutely ; of organising them politically for an aggressive 
campaign against the Republic; and even of forbidding 
them to form Associations—a prohibition which would 
compel them to choose between disobeying the Pope and 
defying the law. But, unless and until we are obliged to 
do so, it would be an insult to the rulers of the Church to 
suspect them of such criminal folly, and an insult to French 
Catholics to suppose that they would submit to it. Such 
a policy could not fail to have results as disastrous for 
Catholicism in France as were the results of a similar 
policy in the sixteenth century for Catholicism in England. 
The sixteenth-century policy was the result of Jesuit and 
Spanish influences at Rome. The same influences are in 
the ascendant at Rome now® adsit omen ! 

The task of re-organising the Church to meet the altered 
conditions will give French Catholics quite enough to do 
and to think about, even if the situation be not complicated 
by gratuitous difficulties. One of the immediate results of 
separation will probably be a falling off in the supply of 
clergy ; indeed, that has already begun, and the bishops are 
finding considerable difficulty in obtaining candidates for 
orders. Small as is the salary of a parish priest—it is about 
£40 a year, apart from fees, offerings for Masses, etc.—a 
State salary is at all events secure, and it is enough to induce 
the French peasant to look upon the priesthood as a desirable 
career for a son. Moreover, the boy destined for the priest- 
hood is taken over by the Church from his entry into 
the petit sémimaire at an early age, and costs his parents 
nothing from that time. The French peasant is a practical 
person ; and separation will modify his views as to the 
advantages of the priesthood. But this will not be an un- 
mixed evil. Ifit means that the priesthood is recruited in the 
future by genuine vocations, it will be a distinct advantage. 
Nevertheless it will for a time, at any rate, be a difficulty. 

Many French Catholics also think that the organisation 
of a system of voluntary finance will not be at all easy. 
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Hitherto, French Catholics have done extraordinarily little 
in the way of financial support of religion ; and the enormous 
sums contributed in England to church building and religious 
work generally, have no parallel in France. The average 
Catholic contributes a sou or two to the Sunday collection ; 
and that is about all. Habits of this kind are hard to change ; 
but one is inclined to think that French Catholics will be put 
on their mettle when they are thrown on their own re- 
sources. If they care at all about their religion, that must 
be so. The loss of the State salaries will, in that case, be 
a good thing for the Church. Without indiscriminately 
condemning endowments, one is inclined to believe that 
people value religious privileges much more when they cost 
them something. 

There is, of course, a large number of parishes where a 
priest could not be supported by local resources ; it remains 
to be seen whether adequate support will be obtained for a 
diocesan or national fund, which is the only means of pro- 
viding for poor parishes under a voluntary system. It is 
always better that a priest should not be directly dependent 
on his parishioners for his salary ; the best system is that 
which exists, I believe, in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Ireland, where all the parochial contributions go to a 
central fund from which the clergy are paid. Such a 
system would, however, probably be objected to in France 
by the owners of the chdteaux, who will in many cases 
chiefly pay the piper, and will want to call the tune. This 
will perhaps turn out to be one of the greatest disad- 
vantages of separation. The owner of the chdteau is not, 
like the English country gentleman, also the owner of the 
village ; the peasant proprietors are quite independent of 
him, and often regard him not so much with dislike as with 
contempt. The country clergy are far too much under the 
influence of the chéteaux already; and, if they become more 
so, it will be very bad for the Church. A greater difficulty 
than that of the poor parishes is the case of the parishes 
(now very numerous) where scarcely any one goes to 
church ; in such parishes there will be no contributions 
at all, except possibly from the chdteau, if there is one. 
Such cases, particularly if the supply of clergy falls off, 
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may be dealt with by grouping two or more parishes, and 
serving them from a central clergy house. Even now a 
large number of priests have the care of two parishes ; the 
supply of parochial clergy has for some time been inade- 
quate, although some twenty thousand priests have been 
absorbed by the religious Orders, and withdrawn from the 
most important work of the Church. 

Yet, in spite of such difficulties as these, which are 
inseparable from a great change, there is no reason—except 
the unwisdom of Catholics or their rulers—why that 
change should not be a benefit to the Church. The French 
bishops, it is true, seem to think that separation will be 
inevitably followed by schism; at least they all say so. 
Time alone will show whether, and how far, their fears are 
justified. All that one can say, while bowing to their 
superior knowledge of the internal condition of the French 
Church, is, that the grounds for those fears are not obvious 
to any one less well-informed. The liberal Catholics will 
certainly not leave the Church unless they are forcibl 
ejected ; and there is no sign of anything like an “ Old 
Catholic” movement. Even if there were a schism, past 
experience suggests that it would be very short-lived ; 
in these days a schism of the “ Old Catholic” type has 
little chance of success—in France perhaps less than any- 
where. Nor is any strong movement towards Protestantism 
likely. 

Ieecdiinn to some of the bishops, Article VI of the 
Separation Bill is likely to lead to schism. This article 
provides that, if more than one Association professing the 
same religion be formed in the same parish, and a dispute 
arise as to which is entitled to the property dealt with in 
Article IV, an appeal shall lie to the Conseil d’Etat. But 
the Conseil d’ Etat will be bound, in giving its decision, by 
Article IV, which assigns the property to the Association 
conforming to “the rules of the general organisation” of 
the religion that it professes ; it will have, therefore, only 
to decide a question of fact. And, even if the unwarrant- 
able assumption be made, that the Conseil d’Etat will defy 
both law and equity, it is surely unfair to French Catholics 
to anticipate that the possibility of unjustly acquiring a few 
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pounds’ worth of church furniture will prove an incentive 
to schism in many parishes. 

What is really at the bottom of the alarm is, probably, the 
system of Associations. The striking similarity between the 
episcopal utterances suggests a mot d ordre from Rome ; and 
Rome is seriously alarmed at the system of associations— 
rightly enough from the Vatican point of view. There is 
not the least reason why the system should lead to schism ; 
but it does put it in the power of the laity to assert them- 
selves if they wish to do so. Had the Bill merely required 
the religious bodies to form one organisation for the whole 
country, the laity might have been deprived of all real 
power. But the requirement that an Association of at least 
seven persons must be formed in every parish, may turn out 
to be a far more effective check on autocratic government 
than any of the provisions of the Concordat. For the 
Associations will alone be recognised by the law, and will be 
the owners of Church property. Such a system must be 
extremely distasteful to the Vatican ; for the Roman theory 
is, that all Church property is the absolute property of the 
Pope, to be dealt with as he pleases ; and the practice is to 
vest it solely in the bishop of the diocese. This will now be 
impossible in France ; and it is, perhaps, this fact that inspires 
the episcopal fears. Should a bishop excommunicate the 
members of an Association for refusing to yield to his wishes 
in regard to some disposition of property, the courts would 
probably hold such an excommunication to be an attempt 
to interfere by intimidation with the exercise of legal 
rights, and would confirm the association in the possession 
of the property. In such a case, separation might lead to 
schism ; but the wholesome result will be, that the bishop 
will have to confine himself to persuasion. The bishops 
have demanded that they alone should have the right of 
dealing with the property involved in Articles IV and VI; 
but M. Briand, agnostic though he be, has never swerved 
from the healthy principle that Church property belongs, 
not to the Pope or the bishop, but to the whole of the 
faithful. 

It is not, however, likely that in many parishes the laity 
will at first show much independence. But the system of 
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Associations is one of the hopes of the future, and may 
ultimately prove a valuable weapon in the hands of those 
who wish to relieve the Church of the autocratic régime that 
is stifling her, not only in France but everywhere else. 
Still, it would be rash to expect any such result in the near 
future. The French Church has, indeed, a great oppor- 
tunity, and also the means of turning it to good account, if 
she were but allowed to do so. Both among the clergy and 
among the laity, there is a substantial minority of wise, 
intelligent, and able men. If these men were allowed to 
come to the front and take the lead, instead of being sup- 
pressed ; if the interference of the religious Orders could 
be-effectively checked ; if all the clergy would consent to 
give up politics and take to pastoral work (which many of 
them have sadly neglected) ; if—above all—Rome would 
hold her hand and allow free scope for new methods and 
the candid statement of the results of criticism and historical 
research—if this ideal state of things were at all within the 
region of possibility, the Church would be strengthened by 
separation from the State, and the future would be full of 
promise. But this is not in the least in the region of possi- 
bility; and, as things are at Rome and in France, it would 
be folly to anticipate it. Far more likely is it, in the circum- 
stances, that the immediate result of separation will be an 
increase in the power and influence of the extreme Ultra- 
montane Party, and (as a natural consequence) a still further 
decline in the already weakened hold of the Church on the 
French people. That is the opinion of nearly all liberal 
Catholics in France, much as they would like to think 
otherwise. They are quite prepared for a determined effort 
to drive out of the Church all who will not submit to the 
Ultramontane domination ; and they dread the formation 
of a Catholic political Party on the lines of the German 
Centre, which would still further compromise religion. 
Some of them think, nevertheless, that it is best that separa- 
tion should come, since it will but hasten a crisis that they 
believe to be sooner or later inevitable. 
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OPTIMISM AND MR. MEREDITH : 


A REPLY 


N Mr. Pigou’s interesting article in the May Number of 
ie INDEPENDENT Review, on the Optimism of Browning 
and Meredith, there was so much with which I agreed, that 
I feel the more strongly inclined to point out what I 
conceive to be his misunderstandings. As to Browning, 
his optimism and its basis are by this time a well-worn 
theme. But the same cannot yet be said in the case of 
Mr. Meredith ; the number of “ dilettantes” who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pigou, “find a stable view of the universe in 
his writings,” is still limited. As I must suppose myself to 
be one of the unfortunates to whom he refers, I take up 
the cudgels,—if a “dilettante” can be pictured wielding 
weapons so formidable. Unfortunately, the duel takes 
place in a position in which both combatants are exposed 
to the gentle shafts of the comic spirit ; for it is not a dead 
body over which we are contending. The situation recalls 
the conditions of Waterloo controversy previous to the 
year 1852, when such literature could only peep cautiously 
out on to bookstalls in the threatening shadow of a great 
nose, and the disputants had to lift up their voices in the 
awful and sardonic silence of a certain noble Duke, who 
had his own sense of humour in these matters. It is 
dificult to say whether it is more amusing to be instructed 
by a younger generation as to what you did on a particular 
day of battle, or as to what you have meant to say all your 
life long. 

Mr. Pigou, having decided that the author of Richard 
Feverel and The Ballad of Past Meridian is an “‘ optimist,” 
appears to assume, as a consequence of this piece of 
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terminology, that Meredithianism involves a_ belief that 
“evil will ultimately be overcome and disappear.” Mr. 
Meredith has never said so. He has said that he expects 
gradual improvement, and that, in any case, as the universe 
is all we shall get, it is wise to make the best of it. To say 
that you are going to make the best of things as they are, 
is completely different from saying that things are or ever 
will be all that one could wish. Now this is the essential 
difference between the optimism of Meredith and that 
of Browning. One is the optimism of temperament, the 
other of belief,—and between these two there is a gulf of 
difference. The use of the same vague word “ optimism ” 
for a temperamental attitude and for a cosmological creed, 
is misleading ; and it seems partly to have misled Mr. 
Pigou. The optimism of belief often (though not always, 
not, for instance, in the case of Browning) results from 
pessimism of temperament, when a physical or psychical 
want of joy and courage necessitates the falling back on 
metaphysical or religious opiates. The pessimist by nature 
often becomes, by reason of his very sufferings, the 
optimist in creed; while the frank acceptance of the fact 
of an imperfect process of evolution, of mingled good and 
bad, is more easy and natural to a nature full to the brim 
with strength and ardour and joy, like that of Mr. 
Meredith, or to the stern and disciplined soldiers of duty, 
like Huxley and Carlyle. 

It is essential to grasp this difference between the 
optimism of creed and of temperament. It is only in the 
latter sense that Mr. Meredith is an optimist; in his 
conception of the way in which the universe is managed, 
he is largely agnostic. 


«What is dumb, 
We question not, nor ask 
The silent to give sound, 
The hidden to unmask, 


The distant to draw near.” ! 


We should not, he says, stake our happiness on the solution 
of ultimate questions, which cannot get an answer. In 
1 Woodland Peace. Poems, II. p. 134. 
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so far as he makes statements at all, Mr. Meredith takes 
the common-sense middle position, which is far from either 
optimism or pessimism. But the body of his ethical 
doctrine is larger and more important than his addition to 
cosmological thought ; and as his ethic is not as dour as 
Carlyle’s, he has been labelled an optimist. He preaches 
acceptance and joy as a part of duty. He has written, as 
it were, a new edition of Sartor, with joy superadded. 
With him, the flower blooms on the rock. But, even in 
his ethic, the rock is always there, under the flower. 


‘“¢ He who has looked upon Earth, 

Deeper than flower and fruit, 

Losing some hue of his mirth, 

As the tree striking rock at the root, 

Unto him shall the marvellous tale 

Of Callistes more humanly come, 

With a touch on the breast, than a hail 
From the markets that hum.” ' 


And because he is an optimist (to a certain limited extent) 
in his ethic and in his temperament, people seem therefore 
to expect that Mr. Meredith should show them a more 
pleasant cosmology than that of evolution and the law of 
life through death, and they indignantly denounce him 
as an impostor when none is forthcoming. We are so 
accustomed to-day to look for creeds, for short cuts to 
contentment by some other route than our own conduct 
and courage, that we will not believe that a man can teach 
us to live healthy lives, unless he has some patent medicine 
in his pocket. But, in fact, there is no Morrison’s pill to 
enable us to digest the universe. We must trust, not to 
drugs, but to exercise, clean living, and cheerfulness. 


I think it will be best to state Mr. Pigou’s case in his 
own words. He accuses Mr. Meredith of pointing man- 
kind to the far distant future of the race, as the sole and 
sufficient ground of optimism. 


“Tt is among a far-off perfected humanity, known to 


1 Day of the Daughter of Hades, Poems, I. p. go. 
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us only through imagination, that this blossom, in 
whose fragrance we shall not share, will come to 
flower. 


‘The young generation! Ah, there is the child 
Of our souls down the Ages! to bleed for it, 
proof 
That souls we have.’ 


“Our private end will not be realised, our rational 
self-interest not satisfied. The good of Meredith’s 
optimism is exclusively others’ good. 


“The general drift of this conception is, of course, 
sufficiently obvious. It remains, however, a serious 
question, by what process of thought the general 
good in the future can be regarded as complete, if 
there is involved in it any loss of private good. If 
self-regarding desires are considered, within limits, 
to be reasonable, is the future perfection of the 
universe compatible with a doctrine of individual 
annihilation, by which the satisfaction of an 
enormous number of them is absolutely precluded ? 
Is it reasonable, in short, to speak of a destined 
disappearance of evil, and, at the same time, 
to postulate the everlasting continuance of this 
obviously evil fact ?”? 


There is the case against Mr. Meredith’s reading of life. 
In reply, I have three contentions to urge. First, that he 
never prophesies “‘ complete” general good in the future, but 
only large amelioration. Secondly, that the care for the 
future generations ought to be a more predominant element 
in ethics and in the motives of life, and needs more definite 
expression by the poetic, religious, and artistic communities, 
than it usually obtains in those quarters. Thirdly, that Mr. 
Meredith has a great deal to say about the present as well as 
about the future, about self as well as about others, about joy 
here and now. 


1 INDEPENDENT Review. May 1905, p. 99- 
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First, then, Mr. Meredith has never said that “the 
general good in the future” is going to be “‘ complete,” nor 
has he ever spoken of a “ destined disappearance of evil,” but 
only of its probable diminution, and the gradual increase of 
good on this planet in the course of long ages. Certainly 
there is no absolute proof that any such amelioration will take 
place; but Mr. Meredith’s conviction is derived from a 
general view of history and anthropology. Thus far, at any 
rate, this world has witnessed the “‘ growth of man in grisly 
brute.” In so smalla period of time as the last 5,000 years, 
the growth has been so rapid that we may well entertain 
high hopes for the future, even if the next step in advance 
seems, now as ever, a step into a dubious night. 


“‘ He felt the far advance in looking back ; 
Thence trust in his foot forward through the storm.” ! 


In Mr. Meredith’s last volume, The Reading of Life, 
Mr. Pigou will find this view of man’s progress set out at 
greater length than elsewhere. Such a poem as The Test of 
Manhood in that volume,—an historical survey of the 
advance of the race from the point of view of the develop- 
ment of the individual,—or the poem in which Foresight and 
Patience discuss our latter-day troubles, makes it clear that 
Mr. Meredith does not think progress regular, or universal, 
or destined ever to arrive at perfection. The idea of a 
definite term set to evolution, a golden age, a heaven on earth 
or in the sky, a final goal, a consummation either in or out 
of time—all these ideas are wholly alien from Mr. 
Meredith’s philosophy. “Spirit raves not for a goal,” he 
says,” thereby throwing down the gauntlet to most religious 
teachers of the past. 


“Rich labour is the struggle to be wise, 


While we make sure the struggle cannot cease.” ® 


And so, in the progress of man, both of the race and of the 
individual,— 


1 Reading of Life. (1901.) p. 33. 
2 A Faith on Trial. Poems, II. p. 159. 
3 Poems, I. p. 194. 
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“This gift of penetration and embrace, 

His prize from tidal battles lost or won, 

Reveals the scheme to animate his race : 

How that it is a warfare but begun ; 

Unending; with no power to interpose ; 

No prayer, save fora strength to keep his ground, 
Heard of the Highest; never battle’s close, 

The victory complete and victor crowned ; 

Nor solace in defeat, save from that sense 

Of strength well spent, which is the strength renewed. 
In manhood must he find his competence ; 

In his clear mind the spiritual food ; 

God being there while he his fight maintains ; 
Throughout his mind the Master Mind being there, 
While he rejects the suicide despair ; 

Accepts the spur of explicable pains ; 

Obedient to Nature, not her slave. 


And that way seems he bound ; that way the road, 
With his dark-lantern mind, unled, alone, 
Wearifully through forest-tracts unsown, 

He travels, urged by some internal goad. 


Dares he behold the thing he is, what thing 

He would become is in his mind its child ; 
Astir, demanding birth to light and wing ; 

For battle prompt, by pleasure unbeguiled. 

So moves he forth in faith, if he has made 

His mind God’s temple, dedicate to truth. 
Earth’s nourishing delights, no more gainsaid, 
He tastes, as doth the bridegroom rich in youth. 
Then knows he love, that beckons and controls ; 
The star of sky upon his footway cast ; 

Then match in him who holds his tempters fast, 
The body’s love and mind’s, whereof the soul’s. 
Then Earth her man for woman finds at last, 

To speed the pair unto her goal of goals.” ? 


This is not the doctrine of perfectibility. To Mr. 

Meredith, Earth’s “ goal of goals” is not a millennium in the 

1 The Test of Manhood. 4 Reading of Life. (1901.) pp. 35-6, 40-1. 
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distant future, but the satisfactory lives of the best men and 
women in each passing generation. ‘There is no Kingdom 
of God promised for the year 2,000,000, before which 
there will be no satisfaction, and after which no ground for 
complaint. Far otherwise. There is an irregular advance 
up the path of progress, along whose banks the joys and 
goods are strewn, open to be gathered by each wayfarer as 
he forces his way along, toiling, suffering, living, rejoicing. 
Each is to help himself, and also to clear a foot of pathwa 

for his companions, and for those who are to follow. Surely 
this is not only common sense, but true religion. 

That, then, is the first point. Mr. Meredith never 
promises a static Kingdom of God on earth. His ideas are 
those of the evolutionist, but not of the believer in perfecti- 
bility. His good is spread over time, not massed at the far 
end of it. 


Secondly, if Mr. Meredith has indeed exaggerated the 
importance of considering future generations (which I very 
much doubt), he has only been filling up a void left by too 
many others. The consideration of future generations 
ought to hold a larger place than it does in religion and 
poetry. It has been left as the special province of dry 
utilitarians, the “ motive grinders ” against whose excellence 
we all instinctively rebel ; our duty to the future that we 
shall not see, is associated in our minds with Mill rather 
than with Wordsworth, with Herbert Spencer rather than 
with Dante. This is not as it should be; and Mr. Meredith, 
in his capacity of poet and poetic novelist, has done what he 
could to apply aremedy. To save one’s own soul was the aim 
of life as preached by old religion ; it followed that to develope 
one’s own soul has become the aim preached by modern 
culture. The old monastic ideal that disregarded the interest, 
or even the existence, of future generations, has its modern 
counter-part in the cult of self-development as a sufficient 
end in life; in the decreasing birth-rate of Mayfair and 
Greater Mayfair; in Roosevelt weeping for the next 
generation of English-Americans, because they are not. 

The enormous number of persons who live, not by their 
own labour but by holding shares or ground-rents, is, as Mr. 
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Wells pointed out in Anticipations, the dominating feature 
in this age, particularly since the professional and wage- 
earning classes in England take the fashion of their dress, 
houses, meals, morals, literature, and philosophy, from their 
“‘superiors,’—that is to say from the idle rich. Those 
who live on inherited wealth are vastly more numerous 
than the old landed aristocracies, and are more free from 
the obligation of local or territorial duties. The share- 
holder of to-day has more freedom for good or evil than 
any large class ever had before in the known history of 
the world. Not being rooted to any one place, he need 
not be subject to any public opinion, but that of the 
people with whom he chooses to travel or to live. This 
irresponsible class contains much of the worst and some 
of the best, besides much of the most middling elements 
in modern society. It includes pleasure-seekers and 
philanthropists, Cabinet Ministers and gamblers, literary 
men and army officers, Roman Catholic converts, spiritual- 
ists, and dilettantes who believe in Meredith. Now the 
cult of mere self-development is particularly dangerous 
to the members of this share-holding class, whence the 
rest of a snobbish society derives so many of its supposed 
needs and ideals. Since the man who holds enough 
shares or ground-rents has nothing to force him to 
take part in the world’s work, to strive and suffer for 
future generations, it follows that any such person who 
thinks that future generations are not his affair, will aim 
at nothing but pleasure and self-development (good or 
bad according to the individual case). If more members 
of this class were studying Meredith’s altruism instead 
of Omar Khayyam’s hedonistic egoism, they would do 
well. But I do not think that there need be much 
fear that the Reading of Life will displace the insinuating 
Persian on many drawing-room tables. It is rather to 
the type of character bred in professions, to the wage- 
earners in grip with the facts of life, that a philosophy 
as severe as Carlyle’s, or Huxley’s, or Mr. Meredith’s, 
makes an effective appeal. The more the pity, there- 
fore, that Mr. Meredith’s novels deal chiefly with the lives 
of the leisured classes, and that his poems require at first a 
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careful study, for which busy people are often unwilling to 
give time. 

The society for which its individual members feel no 
duty to provide after their death, will not flourish. The 
life in which the sense of duty to others has been completely 
replaced by the doctrine of self-salvation or self-culture, will 
develope in queer directions. Mr. Meredith thinks that 
the irresponsible rich do not take as large a part as they 
should take in the various activities that regard the coming 
generations,—the rearing of families, social reform, artistic 
creation, the endowment of educational and other public 
institutions, and the ordinary economic production on 
which society rests. 


All these things— 


“Keep the young generations in hail 
And bequeath them no tumbled house !”! 


Probably Mr. Pigou, who is by no means one of the 
unemployed or unemployable, largely agrees with this. But 
if so, he ought to be the more thankful to Mr. Meredith for 
putting the consideration of the future into its proper place, 
in the fore-front of the motives guiding the present. 


I now come to my third point, namely, that Mr. 
Meredith has a great deal to say about self-development 
as well as about self-sacrifice, about joy for us here and 
now. I have already incidentally touched on this subject, 
in discussing the quotations given above from the Test of 
Manhood. 

I am astonished that Mr. Pigou should say,—* the 
good of Meredith’s optimism is exclusively others’ good.” 
To use the word “exclusively” is always dangerous in 
speaking of what poets have said; and in this case 
it is to ignore not the least characteristic half of Mr. 
Meredith’s writings. Are we to regard the author of 
Love in the Valley and the Hymn to Colour, of Diana 
and Harry Richmond, as the man who denies all joy on 
Earth, all good in life save the somewhat melancholy 
satisfaction of helping the babe unborn? It is a paradox 

1 The Empty Purse, Poems, II. p. 200. 
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of such dimensions, that Mr. Pigou should have enlisted 
the services of a competent specialist like Mr. Chesterton, 
before attempting to launch a ship of such heavy burden 
on the sea of public credulity. It is true that Mr. 
Meredith wages metaphorical war on the “dragon of 
self”; but it is not war to the knife. He has a sympathetic 
acquaintance with the creature and his ways, and shows 
him a wise, fatherly tenderness, paring his claws, taming, 
civilising, and ennobling his qualities. But any attempt 
to &i// him, Mr. Meredith considers an attempt at murder 
which is invariably unsuccessful. Rather— 


““Him shall change, transforming late 
Wonderously renovate.” ! 


For the attempt to get rid of self altogether involves 
asceticism, against which Mr. Meredith keeps an armed 
watch, more constant than that of any other moralist. 
“* Nature will force her way, and if you try to stifle her by 
drowning, she comes up, not the fairest part of her upper- 
most!” (Diana. Chap.1.) His position has two fronts, 
against asceticism and complete self-sacrifice on the one 
hand, and against mere seeking for happiness and self- 
development on the other. Mr. Pigou has treated his 
position as if it had only one front. 

Mr. Meredith, both as poet and as novelist, is the 
prophet of the joy and beauty of Earth. But he does not, 
like Fra Angelico and Burne-Jones, seek beauty and joy by 
shutting out all ugly and painful realities from his studio. 
He goes down, like Zola, Ibsen, or Tolstoy, into the dark 
places ; but, unlike them, he does not live there always, and 
he carries his lamp with him. 


“You must love the light so well, 
That no darkness will seem fell”: 2 


This is a hard saying ; but so are all the sayings that are 
really of use. In narrative and dramatic quality, his novels 
sometimes yield to Anna Karenin ; but the quality in which 
they invariably surpass, is the power to make the reader feel 
the poetry and beauty and joy of life, even in the most 
1 Woods of Westermain. Poems, I. p. 80-1. 2 Ibid. p. 79. 
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ordinary or in the most tragic moments. One would never 
deny value to the life of any one of his characters, even of 
the dullest or the most unfortunate. When Richard Feverel 
is in the act of returning to take his part in the most heart- 
rending tragedy in modern fiction, he learns in the thunder- 
storm on the Rhenish hillside the full meaning and joy of 
the Earth he treads, and of the life he is about to fling 
wantonly to ruin. We feel, as we read Mr. Meredith’s 
best novels, that if life is without interest or joy to us, it 
must be because we ourselves are dull or cowardly. Yet, for 
many people, in the circumstances in which they live, it is 
no easy task to be rid of ennui and of fear. But they find 
help in exhortation inspired by genius, and in the lively 
portraiture of great examples coloured with all the glow of 
poetry. Such are the means by which, under a thousand 
different forms, religion, art, and literature come to the 
rescue of humanity. 

Life is always good and bad, though the ingredients are 
mixed in very different proportions for different people. 
But each man has the choice whether to fix the eyes of his 
soul on the good part or on the bad. Mr. Meredith’s 
advice is to examine evil closely enough to learn its nature 
and its remedies ; but, for the rest, to say, like Nature in 
the woods, 


“‘T raise my head to aspects fair, 
From foul I turn away.” ? 


We should study to find out evil in order to detect and 
fight it, and not, as so many think, in order to contemplate 
it. But we should study to find out good, in order to fill 
our thoughts therewith. It is the food of the spirit ; but it 
needs to be sought for, and even the appetite for it some- 
times needs cultivation. If every one took half as much 
trouble in finding out and enjoying the good, as modern 
pessimists take in digging up and gloating over the bad, we 
should be a happier and better race. 


Mr. Meredith’s “faith,” then, consists in two things. 


1 Woodland Peace. Poems, II. p. 134. 
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First in the “acceptance” of the rough, cruel methods of 
evolution, the “ sacrifice” to which Nature “ prompts her 
best,” or imposes on them when “ she reaps them as the sower 
reaps.” This must be accepted, not because it is good, but 
because it is unalterable. The second part of his faith lies 
in the cultivation of the power of joy, the duty not to let the 
good escape us while we sit mourning over the evil. The 
two parts of this ideal hang together. Joy strengthens us to 
accept evil; and the frank acceptance of evil alone sets the 
mind free to realise joy. 

This faith finds its most perfect allegory in the great 
narrative poem The Day of the Daughter of Hades. To tell 
the story in prose, to quote the passages that give the moral 
instead of those which give the colour, and to cut pieces out 
of a perfect whole, is an injustice to the poem, but one which 
I cannot here avoid. Skiageneia, daughter of Persephone 
and Pluto, has her mother’s yearning for sun and sky and 
the fruitful earth. She comes in the chariot that bears her 
mother up to the light once every year ; she slips out of the 
car while Persephone is greeting and embracing Demeter, 
and spends a stolen day in company with the young poet 
Callistes, who meets her by chance at dawn in the vale of 
Enna. In the evening, she is certain to be snatched away 
to darkness in the chariot of her angry sire. It is her one 
day on Earth, her one short day of life. But she does not 
spend it in complaining because it is not longer. She spends 
it in satisfying her thirst for sun and earth, 


“Then said she, quick as the cries 
Of the rainy cranes: Light! Light! 
And Helios rose in her eyes.” 


“‘ For hours in track of the plough 
And the pruning knife she stepped,” 


—and then up to the forest and the mountain top. Late in 
the afternoon of her day of pure joy, is heard at last, though 
still far distant, 


‘“‘ A noise of the hollow ground.” 
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he: he in person,” is coming to fetch her 


Oft heard from mid-forest in chase, 

But the long muffled roar of a shout 
Subterranean. Sharp grew her face. 
She rose, yet not moved by affright ; 
*T was rather good haste to use 


Her holiday of delight 





Finally, when evening falls, and the black chariot at 
last is upon them— 


“The sigh of our life she seemed, 
The bliss of it clothing in woe, 
Frailer than flower when the round 
Of the sickle encircles it: strong 
To tell of the things profound, 
Our inmost uttering song, 
Unspoken. So stood she awhile, 
In the gloom of the terror a-field, 
And the silence about her smile 
Said more than of tongue is revealed. 
I have breathed: I have gazed: I have been: 
It said: and not joyously shone 
The remembrance of light through the screen 
Of a face that seemed shadow and stone.” ! 





If, for each of us as an individual, things have an end, it 


is the more reason why we should make the best of them 
now, and prepare the way for others to enjoy them after we 


to keep a a grip on the savage facts of necessity, lest they come 
in on us and swallow us, is the hard double task of the 
human race. 


To grasp joy with one hand, and with the other 





Unfortunately, the two parts are often per- 


formed by two different sorts of people. But such specialists 
are not well-proportioned men, though they are usually the 
men who have most effect, especially on literature. Genius 
is too often the result of one-sided development, and imposes 
insane doctrines, first of one kind, then of another, upon the 
1 Poems, I, pp. 101, 105-6. 
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world, while the sane middle position is represented by 
mediocrity of power and of art. Hence the rarity and value 
of Mr. Meredith’s imaginative genius ; for his ‘ harmonies 
always are sane.” 

Mr. Pigou has a just cause of complaint against 
“optimists,” if by that term he means people who think 
the world is all it should be. There is not individual justice 
for all ; to some life is hardly worth living, if they can take 
no pride in themselves as servants of God, or as instruments 
for the preservation of society and the race. But, on the 
whole and to most people, it is worth living, and it will 
become so in ever higher degree and to increasing numbers, 
if morality and consideration of the coming generations 
prevail. Even now life is exceedingly good to many, 
some of whom are duly grateful, while others keep their 
eyes firmly shut to its goodness. The fact (if so be it is a 
fact) that individual life ends, does not empty it of value 
while it lasts. ‘The probability that this planet and the 
precious cargo it bears will some day suffer shipwreck in the 
heavens, or freeze out its crew and float derelict, does not 
empty the history of the world of meaning while it lasts. 
And life will never die ; there are other lives, other planets 
than ours, sown thick in endless space. 

And if, when all this is said, Mr. Pigou still has just 
cause of complaint, he must make it, not against Mr. Mere- 
dith, but against the universe. Only, let him remember that 
it is no use to spend much time in complaining against our 
obdurate old mother ; for, whatever she is going to do, she 
has made up her mind about it, and suffers from confirmed 
deafness. 

But if there is just cause of complaint, is there not also 
just cause of rejoicing ? Why should we take the good for 
granted, and only remark on the evil ? Some people, among 
whom I do not include Mr. Pigou, seem to be—consciously 
or unconsciously—under the domination of two false 
ideals, which combine to make life seem to them a barren 
thing. The first fallacy is, that life has no value except from 
the point of view of self ; the second, that it is as good to 
meditate on the ills of life as to rejoice over its joys. Mr. 
Meredith thinks otherwise. He urges us to feel that we 
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are parts of a whole ; that the value of life depends on our 
serviceableness to comrades and successors, no less than on 
our own welfare. To be used as a stepping-stone is, perhaps, 
a form of honour too passive to have much attraction ; but 
we must make the honour of service an active virtue, and 
say that to hand on the torch, and to brighten the flame as 
we run with it, is no unworthy aim. As we run that 
course, we grow more heartily alive ; and our whole being, 
that is compounded of blood, brain, and spirit, is in fit condi- 
tion to rejoice, and itself to taste 


“ Pleasures that through blood run sane, 
Quickening spirit from the brain.” ? 


The essence of a religion is not a creed, but an attitude 
to life ; and Mr. Meredith’s attitude to life is a right one. 
A wary but cheerful and benevolent Odysseus, he steers us 
“compact of what we are, between the ascetic rocks and the 
sensual whirlpools”? ; he can listen unbound to every 
song of the Sirens, enraptured, but resolute by the rudder ; 
and the one-eyed Polyphemus of Despair is left cheated and 
shouting after the white track of his departing vessel. 

G. M. TREVELYAN 


1 Woods of Westermain. Poems, I. p. 84. 
2 Diana. Chap. XXXVII. 




















¢*A NEW WAY WITH THE LORDS 


LIBERAL Government, pursuing a policy of social 

reform, will encounter a new obstacle in the changed 
composition of the House of Lords. Before 1885, the 
minority of Liberal peers was always large enough to 
secure consideration for the measures of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, and, by tactful management and compromise, to 
obtain the assent of the Second Chamber to most Bills 
firmly presented, even though these might contain matter 
unfavourable to the interests or feelings of the permanent 
Conservative majority. 

Since 1885, that permanent Conservative majority, 
formerly small for ordinary purposes of legislative work, 
has become overwhelming in its magnitude ; its sympathy 
and co-operation with the Conservative party in the House 
of Commons have become close and habitual ; its temper 
and attitude towards a Liberal Government will be one of 
open and general hostility upon all issues in which any of 
the vested interests which it represents are prejudicially 
involved. 

This is rightly to be regarded as a new constitutional 
situation. ‘The quiescence of the House of Lords during 
two decades of Conservative government, interrupted by 
one short interval of a weak Liberal Administration, cannot 
be taken to imply a disposition on the part of the Second 
Chamber to surrender any right of legislation it possesses, 
or to defer to the will of the people, expressed, however 
plainly, in the return of a majority of Liberal members to 
the lower legislative House. 

The House of Lords, as at present constituted, may be 
expected to reject, mutilate, or delay, each one of those 
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measures which a Liberal Government, in obedience to 
popular needs and desires, frames and presents for its assent. 
It is idle to suppose that any Bill, dealing in a satisfactory 
way with education, Licensing, Home Rule, or with ‘land 
tenure, will be allowed to be placed upon the statute book, 
except at a sacrifice of all or much that is vital to its value 
as a measure of reform. 

It must be plainly recognised that, during the last two 
generations, the social-economic character of the House 
of Lords has undergone a transformation, which may be 
roughly summarised by saying, that it is no longer merel 
a House of landlords, but a composite household of all the 
vested interests, in land, industrial and commercial capital, 
the legal and clerical professions, and last, not least, finance. 
A Liberal Government can no longer (except perhaps for 
the single purpose of defending Free Trade) divide the 
organised and influential interests of the country, enlisting 
some of them upon its side: a consolidation of these 
interests within the Conservative Party has taken place, so 
strong, that any Liberal measure deemed prejudicial to the 
Church, the liquor trade, landlords, or financiers, is met 
by the united opposition of all the organised interests, an 
opposition which, when a Liberal majority sits in the 
Commons, will certainly find full and effective expression 
in the legicidal power of the Lords. 

The House of Lords is no longer an obstacle to be 
overcome : it is an impenetrable barrier to radical reforms. 

How can a Liberal Government, following the line of 
least resistance, remove this barrier? Any effective measure 
of constitutional reform must be supported by a powerful 
consensus of public opinion. Now the simple method of 
ending the power of the Lords by manufacturing sufficient 
Liberal peers to force a suicidal measure through the House 
would not receive general support. The judgment of the 
people cannot be said to favour legislation by a single 
House. The adverse feeling is attributable, partly to 
general caution, the reluctance to make legislation a too 
easy task, or to entrust it to a single expression of the will 
of any single body ; partly to the feeling that the House 
of Commons is ceasing to be a free deliberative body, and 
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is becoming a vehicle for the formal register of the will of 
the Ministry or, more properly, of the Cabinet. 

The absorption of the legislative and deliberative powers 
of Parliament by a small self-elected group of Ministers, is 
rightly regarded as involving a diminution of the popular 
power embodied in representative institutions. Merely to 
destroy the veto of the House of Lords would be, there- 
fore, not so much to increase the power of the House of 
Commons, as to establish the Cabinet in the position of an 
unchecked oligarchy. 

A destruction or abridgment of the power of the House 
of Lords will not proceed from any general desire for 
constitutional reform, or even from a wish to remove the 
hereditary principle of government; it will be animated 
by a desire to make the popular will prevail more surely 
and more easily in definite concrete acts of policy, while at 
the same time preserving some check upon the hasty or 
high-handed acts of Ministers dominant in the elected 
House. 

A suspensory veto, though serving to delay the com- 
pletion of rash measures, and to furnish time for the 
pressure of public opinion to operate, would not stop 
Ministers from carrying through Parliament important 
measures for which they had received no mandate, and 
which might be opposed to the wishes and interests of the 
majority of electors. The problem is, to build up new 
constitutional checks upon the obstructive power at present 
wielded by the hereditary House, and the excessive power 
of a Cabinet withdrawn from all adequate control by the 
people or their representatives. 

In the case of a Conservative Government, the House 
of Lords provides no check; in the case of a Liberal 
Government it provides an excessive check upon the 
actions of Ministers. 

To restore to the people some measure of that control 
over legislation which it has lost by the decline of the 
liberty and influence of the elected. House, to remove the 
obstructive power of the House of Lords, while at the 
same time securing for legislation the assistance of a genuine 
Senate vested with advisory powers, whose influence is based 
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upon moral authority alone—this seems to be the line of 
constitutional reform best adapted to the purposes of a 
progressive democracy. ‘Now it is manifestly impracticable 
to seek to restore directly to the House of Commons, by 
any Act or series of Acts, the power which it has lost ; for 
this loss represents a process of decay, due to an accumu- 
lation of causes. Even were some large measure of 
devolution to abate that congestion of public business 
which has signally contributed to Ministerial control, the 
supremacy of the Cabinet is too firmly planted in the rules 
of procedure, and the exigencies of the orderly conduct of 
business, to be shaken. 

The maintenance of genuine popular control, the real 
participation of the electorate in acts of legislation, can 
only be secured by setting up some new procedure which 
shall enable the electorate to check, by a direct expression 
of assent or dissent, concrete legislative proposals. It is an 
implicit assumption of our representative government, that 
every important act of policy rests upon the express or 
tacit consent of the majority of the electors. Now, under 
the conditions of our electoral system, there is no means 
of testing the validity of this assumption, excepting the 
case of some single issue which at the time of the election 
may be of paramount interest in the public mind. In the 
case of all other measures of legislation, the assumption of 
popular support or assent remains highly disputable ; in 
fact, the only serious defence of the rejection or mutilation 
of Liberal Bills by the House of Lords is based upon a 
denial of the proved existence of popular support for the 
Bills in question. 

It seems eminently reasonable that some machinery for 
testing in important cases the validity of this assumption of 
representative government should be provided, in order to 
give just confidence to the representative Chamber in the 
pursuance of its legislative duties, and to displace the 
complaisant or obstructive conduct of a House which has 
even less knowledge of the actual condition of the electoral 
mind upon a disputed issue than the House of Commons. 

This proposal for a Referendum might take the following 
shape. It might be provided that when a Bill sent up to 
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the House of Lords from the Commons is either rejected 
by the Lords, or is so amended that the Commons are 
unwilling to accept the amendments, it shall be open to 
the Commons to submit the measure, in the form in 
which it originally left the House of Commons, to a 
popular vote, the assent of a majority of the actual voters 
enabling the House of Commons to present the Bill for 
the assent of the King without the concurrence of the 
Upper House. 

Under present conditions, a Liberal Administration 
remains unable to undertake to carry on ‘the King’s 
Government’, or to fulfil any mandate, either general or 
specific, on the part of the electorate. The bestowal upon 
the House of Commons of the optional power of the 
Referendum, in cases of a deadlock between the Houses, 
would not only enable it better to fulfil the obligations 
laid upon it by the people and the King, but would exercise 
certain moderative influences of value. The House of 
Lords, differing from the Commons upon a measure sub- 
mitted to it, would be indisposed to reject it outright, and 
would be inclined to frame its amendments upon so 
moderate a plan as to win their adoption by the House of 
Commons, the latter House in its turn being disposed to 
accept moderate and reasonable amendments rather than 
incur the trouble attending a Referendum, with a chance of 
the rejection of the measure. 

In this way the House of Lords, losing its absolute veto, 
would retain a reasonable measure of power to influence 
legislation ; the House of Commons, or rather the Ministry, 
would be chary of attempting to carry through measures 
which the Lords could compel them either to drop or to 
submit to the electorate. 

Thus, in the case of a Liberal Administration, a remedy 
would be provided against the obstructive action of a 
permanently hostile House of Lords, and against the abuse 
of power by which a Ministry, liberated from any check 
outside the House of Commons, might govern the country 
in defiance of popular sentiment and interest. A reasonable 
and duly restrained power of government would thus be 
secured for a Liberal Ministry, conducting its legislative 
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career with closer regard than now to popular opinion on 
concrete measures. 

As a method of dealing with the actual situation in 
which a Liberal Government will find itself, when its first 
important measure of reform is rejected or mutilated by the 
Upper House, this plan has conspicuous advantages. The 
rejection of a popular measure for which the Government 
claims to have received a clear mandate will have aroused a 
strong public sentiment. Such defence of the action of the 
House of Lords as is offered cannot be based upon a mere 
appeal to force and existing constitutional rights ; for in 
that case the existence of a second hereditary Chamber 
would at once be jeopardised. The defence of the House 
of Lords in its act of rejection will be supported by a denial 
that the Government has received a mandate for the 
measure. The proposal thus made by the House of 
Commons for a Bill establishing a Referendum, which shall 
test this very issue by direct vote, will commend itself to 
the popular mind as an obviously fair and sound way out of 
an existing zmpasse. Thus the first condition of English 
reform, the urgent pressure of a concrete present necessity, 
will be enlisted in support of this solution. 

So far as the conduct of government under a Liberal 
Administration is concerned, the efficacy of this reform 
seems obvious. But for the abuses of a Conservative 
Administration it would appear to be impotent. Under such 
an Administration, there would continue to exist no second 
independent Chamber, exercising a genuinely deliberative 
and moderating influence upon the Commons, while the 
dangerous autocracy of a Conservative Cabinet would 
remain unchecked ; for the Administration would be under 
no compulsion, and would have no disposition, to submit any 
of its measures, however disputable, to the Referendum. 

If it be deemed impracticable to secure any form of 
Second Chamber not unduly biassed in favour of Conserva- 
tive measures and therefore unlikely to maintain an 
independent judicial attitude, no other road seems open than 
that of recourse to the instrumentality of a popular 
Initiative. 

The case in point is that of a Conservative Administra- 
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tion carrying through measures which, though not 
supported by any popular mandate, and opposed by a 
powerful display of public feeling, are nevertheless endorsed 
by the Second Chamber. This situation can be met in one 
of two ways. Either a power concurrent with that of the 
House of Commons could be given to the electorate in the 
shape of an Initiative demanding the submission of a Bill to 
the Referendum; or else an Initiative for a Referendum 
upon the proposal fora dissolution of Parliament could be 
given. In either case, the qualification for the Initiative 
might consist of a sufficiently large proportion of the 
electorate to prevent its light or frequent adoption. 

The risks and difficulties attending the application of an 
Initiative, even though it required a large percentage of the 
electorate to secure its operation, are doubtless considerable. 
But the danger it is designed to meet is still graver—the 
growing disregard for public opinion on the part of a 
Ministry which, relying upon the mechanical support of a 
majority kept to their allegiance by the forcible pressure of 
the Party machine, persists in legislation for which it has 
obtained neither public mandate nor informal sanction, and 
ignores the plainest evidence of public dissatisfaction with 
its administration. 

The wholesome influence of public sentiment upon the 
conduct of government is visibly diminished of recent years. 
This diminution is largely attributable to the forcibly 
assumed authority of the Cabinet, but not entirely. The 
efficacy of public opinion expressed through its earlier 
channels is itself enfeebled. The local caucus, mechanising 
the political life of our towns, has impaired in practice the 
older liberty of public meetirigs in which the free judgment 
of localities found expression in times of strong public 
feeling. Still more injurious has been the diminished 
influence of the Press, as a vehicle of popular opinion and 
control. Owing to reasons which cannot here be discussed, 
the passage of journalism from a profession into a trade, and 
the marked subjection of its politics to certain economic and 
political interests, has reduced to comparatively small 
dimensions that ‘ Freedom of the Press’ which was once 
the sensitive organ of the popular will, conveying the 
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approval and dissent, the advice and the warnings of the 
people, to their representatives in Parliament. The people 
have at present no effective means of expressing and 
enforcing their dissatisfaction with the Ministry which is 
their agent. 

The existence of a power of Initiative, even though 
reserved for the single use of forcing the submission of the 
question of a dissolution to a Referendum, would be a 
restorative of considerable efficacy. ‘The danger that such 
a power would be frequently used by dissatisfied minorities 
large enough to force its application, is theoretic. For the 
recoil of public opinion against a particularist Party which 
put the country to the inconvenience of a Referendum upon 
an issue where the veto went strongly against the initiators, 
would involve so severe a damage to their cause as to prevent 
all frivolous resource to such a dangerous weapon. Only 
where a strong and variously formed condemnation of the 
policy of a Government existed in the mind of the electorate, 
would the Initiative be likely to be used. 

In proposing the introduction of a new instrument, the 
direct vote of the people, into the constitutional machinery 
of legislation, it is contended that new conditions have 
arisen under our existing representative system, impairing 
the legitimate control of the electorate over legislation ; 
that some new organic reform of our constitution is essen- 
tial to safeguard this electoral control ; and that this reform 
is more effective and advantageous than any other. 

This prima facie case for the Referendum, however, will 
be confronted by three sets of objections, each deserving of 
consideration. 

The first objection is one of principle. A direct parti- 
cipation of the electorate in acts of legislation contravenes 
the principles and the practice of Representative Govern- 
ment, based, as they are, upon the conviction that it is ex- 
pedient for the electorate not to adjudicate themselves upon 
concrete acts of public policy, but to delegate this adjudica- 
tion to persons chosen by them upon general tests of fitness. 
Is it wise, it will be urged, to impair this Representative 
system by grafting upon it a process of direct government ? 

To this it may be replied thus. The Representative 
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system, as an instrument of popular government, is no 
longer adequate ; it is breaking down. ‘Two encroachments 
upon the liberty and efficiency of the Representative House 
have already been exposed; the permanent invincible 
obstruction of the House of Lords during Liberal Adminis- 
trations, and the absorption of the powers of the House of 
Commons by a most indirectly and incompletely Represent- 
ative body, the Cabinet. But there is a third encroachment 
still more injurious. Members are no longer elected on 
merely general grounds of. competency, with liberty of free 
judgment upon issues presented to them in the House of 
Commons. They are either elected upon pledges relating 
to specific acts of legislation extorted during a campaign by 
energetic groups of electors; or, if they are returned 
unpledged on any controversial issue, the Party machine, 
central or local, usually a combination of the two, forces 
them to vote, not in conformity with the liberty of a 
representative, but as a servant of the Party machine. Here 
is a double injury to the principles and practice of Repre- 
sentation. So far as a member is pledged before election, 
he has already passed from representation to delegacy, but 
to a peculiarly incomplete and dangerous form of delegacy. 
If an elected member had received his mandate upon the 
chief current political issues from organised bodies which 
formed in each instance a majority of the electorate, the 
logic of delegacy would be observed ; for the judgment of a 
House of Commons, so chosen, would on a given issue have 
a reasonable chance of registering the judgment of the 
majority of the electorate. But there is no security, under 
present conditions, of such reasonable form of delegacy. 
Under the present system of pledges extorted by active 
groups, it is quite probable that a majority of the members 
of a House of Commons may be committed to six or seven 
legislative acts, each of which is opposed to the convictions 
of a majority of the electorate, possibly to a majority of the 
electors in each constituency. A Referendum upon such 
issues would evidently mean the substitution of a sound 
system of direct government, not for Representative govern- 
ment, but for another unsound system of direct government. 


The temptation to secure a majority vote in a constituency 
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by conciliating and collecting a number of minority votes, 
is one of the gravest dangers of current politics in this 
country ; and it is difficult to perceive what other check 
upon it is possible than a Referendum. 

Where, as in 1900, a single issue is paramount in the 
eyes of the electorate, the member may be regarded as a 
pledged delegate upon this issue, escaping definite pledges 
upon most other issues. But he is not free to exercise the 
true function of a representative upon these latter; the Party 
machine, whether as represented in the office of the Chief 
Whip or in the local caucus, claims to impose its mandates 
upon him, enforcing them by heavy penalties directed 
against all who insist upon exercising the liberties of a 
representative. 

These powers of pledges, the local caucus and the Party 
central machine imposing the will of the Cabinet, are 
eating away the representative character of the House of 
Commons ; they are natural corruptions of the Representa- 
tive system, and seem incapable of specific remedy. In the 
United States, where the mechanisation of the Party system, 
and its manipulation by political experts and professional 
‘bosses ’, is further advanced than in Great Britain, a larger 
consensus of intelligent opinion is constantly gathering in 
support of the Referendum as the only practicable method 
of breaking the tyranny of the Machine. Alike in Federal, 
State, and Municipal politics, this direct reference to the 
vote al the people is found to be the soundest and most 
feasible safeguard of the public interests against the control 
which certain ‘vested interests’ of finance, manufactures, 
and officialism, are able to exercise over the representative 
machinery, by organised arts of management. 

Though less advanced, the same maladies of Machine 
management, as M. Ostrogorski shows, are gathering in 
the Party system here. Though our House of Commons 
at present is less completely controlled by special economic 
interests than are most elected legislative bodies in America, 
yet the existence of the non-elected House of Lords, a 
standing engine of the landed and capitalist interests, 
renders the provision of the Referendum, as a direct mode 


of enforcing the general will, quite as desirable here as in 
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America. The Referendum is not really inconsistent with 
genuine representation, but supplementary to it. Recourse 
to it upon important controversial issues would release 
candidates from the obligation to give pledges, and, so far, 
would restore their function of Representatives. They would 
have increased liberty to exercise their judgment upon 
specific issues—a judgment qualified as regards efficacy by 
the possibilities of a popular veto. 

In Switzerland, the Referendum is found to operate, 
not in destruction, but in support of a genuinely repre- 
sentative system. Members are elected to the Federal 
Assembly or to the Federal Council upon general con- 
siderations of character, intellect, and experience, rather 
than as adherents of a Party or as supporters of particular 
measures. Citizens are the better enabled to choose men to 
represent them upon general grounds of efficiency, because 
they reserve the power to reject any act of their Repre- 
sentative which they strongly disapprove. One effect is to 
secure greater permanency in the personnel of the legislature. 
Only forty per cent. of the seats in the Federal Assembly 
were contested in the elections of 1887 ; and in the Federal 
Council there is observed “‘a tendency to become a perma- 
nent body.” ‘The Swiss Federal Council is, in fact, far 
more akin to a body of elected crvil servants than to the 
Responsible Ministry which governs the United Kingdom, 
or its analogues in some European countries, or in the self- 
governing British colonies. The same absence of Party 
spirit characterises the election of members to the Federal 
Assembly. The Swiss have it so firmly rooted in their 
minds, that there is no need to dismiss a good man because 
you disagree with him, that the certainty of the result 
prevents the elections from being contested.” ! 

The small infusion of a Referendum, here suggested, 
would appear to act, in some measure, as a solvent of our 
Party spirit. But if it be true that Party spirit, harnessed 
to the caucus, impairs the liberty of judgment in the 
Representative, assists to maintain the despotism of a 
virtually non-elective Cabinet, and permits the passing of 
laws opposed in fact to the desires or interests of the 


1 Deploige, The Referendum in Switzerland. Introd. p. xxviii. 
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majority of citizens, some abatement of Party spirit is 
urgently desirable. If such abatement, through the 
occasional use of the Referendum, favours election of 
representatives on grounds of general confidence, and 
secures greater continuity of service, it cannot be regarded 
as inimical to the uses of a Representative system. 

Even were the same tendency exhibited here as in 
Switzerland, to substitute individual for collective respon- 
sibility of Ministers, a Ministry not being composed 
entirely of members of a single definite Party, nor com- 
mitted as a body to the successful carriage of a policy or 
set of laws, it is not evident that government would suffer. 
If such measures as are here suggested, accompanied by 
shorter Parliaments, led gradually to the establishment of 
a government in which both Ministers and House of 
Commons enjoyed greater liberty of individual initiative 
and judgment, with more expert knowledge derived from 
greater security in tenure of office, their actual efficiency 
for legislation and their authority and influence might be 
enhanced ; while the exercise of a final power of veto, by 
its educative influence upon an electorate no longer closely 
organised under Party banners, but grouped variously for 
the promotion of different concrete issues, might go far to 
achieve the desired consummation of a harmonious co- 
operation between an intelligent democracy and a competent 
assembly of legislative experts. 

A reasonable Representative system requires the limita- 
tion provided by this veto. Why should citizens assign to 
legislators a degree of power which they assign to no other 
specialists ? Every man chooses his doctor and his lawyer, 
places a general confidence in their knowledge and judg- 
ment, but always reserves his right to reject their advice. 
No business man appoints an agent with unlimited power 
to act on his behalf for a long term of years. To elect a 
man to be your absolutely unchecked legislative agent for 
seven years, on the strength of a general impression of his 
capacity, based upon expressions of opinion in regard to 
one or more of the more dramatic Party issues of the 
moment, is a course without parallel in the conduct of 
life : it is ludicrous in its excess of confidence. 
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But an even stronger argument for a guarded use of the 
Referendum rests in the nature of democracy. Ultimately, 
the success of self-government depends on the intelligent 
and honest interest of the people in the practice of the art 
of government. These qualities are best fostered by 
educating a sense of responsibility in individual citizens. 
Now this sense of responsibility, so far from being educated, 
is impaired by the excited appeal to Party sentiment upon 
a few blurred or artfully distorted issues once in six years. 
A Referendum which forced citizens to confront a single 
issue at a time, with the supreme responsibility of the 
direct immediate operation of their judgment in legislative 
conduct before their eyes, would form a most serviceable 
instrument of political education, informing the public 
mind and quickening the general will. The direct associa- 
tion of the mind of the individual citizen with some 
concrete acts of government, is a necessary part of his 
training under democracy. 

Apart from these objections based on broad principles 
of government, two of a more practical character will be 
advanced. Among reforming politicians, it is often urged 
that the Referendum is unduly conservative in its effects. 
This objection is commonly supported by the view that 
elected persons are more advanced in their approval of 
concrete measures of reform than the majority which has 
elected them, and are better acquainted with their real 
needs and with the way of supplying these needs. The 
result of the Referendum would thus be to delay the attain- 
ment of genuine reforms. This allegation is commonly 
supported by illustrations of alleged reforms vetoed by the 
Swiss Referendum. 

To this it is possible to make two replies. It may be 
maintained that there is no such thing as a reform which 
is good per se, without regard to its acceptability by the 
people, that the goodness of every measure largely depends 
upon-the efficacy of its administration, and that a measure 
imposed by force majeure upon a body of reluctant citizens 
will generally be a failure. It may, however, be retorted, 
that this exercise of a veto cannot be rightly held to imply 


that the people is not ripe for a reform, or that the reform 
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measure will in fact fail of acceptance in its operation. 
The conservatism displayed in the veto may represent an 
unreasoning instinct of defence against the momentary 
inconvenience of change per se, or may be due to the fact 
that dislike is a stronger rallying ground for voters than 
approval. Thus may a sound reform, whose utility would 
commend itself to the ‘general will’ based on actual 
experience of its operation, be rejected where it is offered 
in the merely formal shape of an untried measure. 

Now there is doubtless some real force in this objection. 
But can it reasonably be regarded as fatal to a proposal to 
use a Referendum for the purpose here outlined, 7.¢., to 
substitute the conservative or excessive caution of the people 
for the partisan Conservatism of a House of Lords, and 
to stop interested or reactionary legislation on the part of 
an uncontrolled Cabinet ? 

Moreover, holding, as we must, that the educative effect 
of the power given to the people by a Referendum law is 
one of its most valuable properties, it may be urged that the 
necessity of overcoming such instinctive aversion from change 
will itself stimulate the propagandist spirit of reformers to 
great effort, and that thus, furthering the general march of 
progress, it may prove a blessing in disguise. 

In conclusion, there remains a set of objections which 
will weigh heavily with many practical politicians. Fre- 
quent voting is a trouble and expense ; most citizens will 
not vote ; and if a bare majority of those voting determines 
the issue, it will usually express the will of a minority of the 
whole electorate. There is only one case out of 41 votes 
taken on Swiss Federal laws, between 1874 and 1898, in 
which a law was accepted by a majority of the entire body 
of electors. But the objection that a minority of the 
electorate determines the issue has little value. Citizens 
who, from ignorance, indifference, or doubt, refuse to record 
a vote, may fairly be regarded either as non-existent, or as 
equally divided in their inclinations: the general will is 
reasonably held to reside in active, not in nominal citizens. 

There is perhaps more substance in the objection to the 
multiplication of electoral machinery and occasions of voting. 
Numerous calls upon the body of electors to record their 
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votes on laws would be intolerable, and would rather generate 
indifference, than further political education. But it may 
fairly be assumed that the resentment which electors would 
show towards a Government frequently or lightly applying 
the Referendum would itself act as a considerable check, 
while the knowledge that it was available to override their 
veto would usually prevent the Lords from rejecting or 
mutilating important Bills passed by the Commons. The 
Referendum would thus remain an u/tima ratio, rather than 
a normal instrument of government. 

Moreover, the inconvenience of the Referendum might 
be greatly abated by an assimilation of the Parliamentary to 
the County Council and Municipal franchises, so as to enable 
a Referendum upon one or more issues to be taken at the 
same time and upon the same ballot paper as was used for 
the purpose of local elections. This is the course pursued 
in American elections, where the same ballot serves a large 
variety of electoral purposes. Any not excessive complexity 
thus introduced into an election may perhaps even be 
regarded as an informal education test, or, as Americans 
would say, a ‘ foolometer’ ; errors would cancel, and the will 
of the intelligent majority prevail. 

In order to work smoothly and effectively, explicit pro- 
vision must be made in the Referendum Act regarding the 
areas of popular voting where a measure is submitted to the 
people. Where the substance of a law rejected by the 
House of Lords has exclusive application to a particular 
department of the United Kingdom, or to some smaller local 
area, it seems reasonable that the Referendum should be con- 
fined to the citizens of the affected area. To refer to the 
entire body of British electors purely Scottish measures, which 
are at present virtually determined by a Scottish Committee 
of the House, would be a retrograde and manifestly inept 
policy ; and the same reasoning is applicable to all measures 
exclusively English, Welsh, or Irish in their effect. Nor 
can there be any reason for refusing to extend the same 
treatment to measures of narrower local application, affecting 
the rights and interests of single municipalities. If any one 
is disposed to apprehend that such devolution of a function 
of legislation to local areas introduces Home Rule by a side- 
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wind, he may be reminded that in no case could the people 
of Ireland, Wales,or London initiate or pass any Act enforcing 
their will or interests in opposition to those of the nation as 
a whole. By the Referendum they could only confirm or 
reject a measure which has already received the sanction of 
the majority of the representatives in the House of Commons. 
The question as to the actual area of reference, where a 
measure is submitted to the popular vote, could be simply 
settled by a clause in the Referendum Act, providing that 
the area should be prescribed in the preamble of every Bill, 
and should be co-incident in every case with the area named 
for the application of the Act. If, in the case of any 
measure, it seemed doubtful whether the measure affected 
the interests of the area so exclusively as to be safely entrust- 
ed to a Referendum so narrow in its scope, this doubt or 
fear might reasonably affect the fate of the Bill in the House 
of Commons: if the Bill passed the House, it would be 
deemed to have obtained the sanction of the House for the 
proposed area of reference in case of an application of the 
Referendum. If it were urged, as it reasonably might, that 
this absolute power of determining the area of Referendum 
might conceivably be abused by a Government securing the 
enactment of some Home Rule Bill or other measure, which 
in fact impaired the powers of the Imperial government, by 
providing in the Bill a reference limited to Ireland or Wales, 
upon the ground that this area was alone named in the Bill, 
such a danger might be provided against in the Referendum 
Act. This Act might contain a clause expressly providing 
that any Act conferring legislative powers upon any body 
other than the Imperial Parliament in the United Kingdom 
should be submitted to a vote of the entire electorate of 
the United Kingdom, disregarding the area named in the 
preamble of the Bill. 

To the application of the Referendum in local or pro- 
vincial areas, no objection could be raised on the ground 
that measures of purely local application might involve in 
their administration, or otherwise, some Imperial expendi- 
ture. For the question of such expenditure can always be 
raised and determined by Parliament in the discussion of the 
Budget, while the passing of the Local Act by the House of 
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Commons might be regarded as carrying a provisional sanc- 
tion of such expenditure as is required for its administration 
out of the national exchequer. 

It may be felt that the introduction of any novel instru- 
ment, such as the Referendum, into the legislative machinery, 
is in itself undesirable. Those who feel this may never- 
theless approve it as the best expedient for counteracting 
the graver dangers which corrupt and impede the operations 
of our Representative government ; the best method of 
enabling the popular will and interests to surmount the 
obstructive barriers of the House of Lords on the one hand, 
the autocratic Cabinet upon the other. 

Convinced democrats will hold that the Referendum is 
in reality a sound organic support to a Representative system 
of government, basing their judgment upon the belief 
that democracy can only be realised in proportion as the 
people is educated and enabled to take a direct part in 
making the general will express itself in concrete acts of 
government. 


J. A. Hopson 


No. 22.—Vot. vi. 73 G 

















HAIL PYTHO! 


~ ‘HOU serpent, thou lithe length of gleaming plates, 
O choicely finished work ! thou instrument 
Of war, ingenious death’s device, what hates 
Hast thou taught to evolve their dull intent? 


What treacheries to thee owed subtle skill, 
Thou vision? Beauteous devil of the grass, 
Quick-sighted and close-thoughted, what a thrill 


Thine undulations through man’s conscience pass 1. 


Thrust home to probe and quicken buried vice, 
Some primal cruelty which surely stained 

His savage first keen joy in power, the lie’s 
First glib anticipation, his spite gained ? 


The application of thy gliding bark 

To rigid serpent forms of trunk or bough, 

Which helps thee climb, or sling thy length, or yark 
Thy small malignant head o’er gulfs, ah how! 


That demonstrates nice use of force alike 

Wasteless, assured ; yet liv’st thou sloth begloomed ; 
If with a darting swiftness thou canst strike, 

What indolent queen hath viewed so, ere she doomed. 


Thou dancest,—art more fatal than our young 
Women whose lascive forms can tyrannise, 
Swayed idly. Stay that tiny flickering tongue! 


E’en tigers quail before those small fixed eyes! 


Five hundred forms thou hast, five hundred lengths 
Stretched from a span long to a fabled mile ; 

As many hues as diverse mails ; and strengths 

Of venom to match every depth of guile. 
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The innocent blindworm like love’s deceit ; : 
And then the snake, the adder, viper, asp, | 
Whose bites, like common injuries, defeat | 
Not leechcraft, or the hand’s repentant clasp. 


Cobras there are too, as their mortal foes 

Are from whom poison can be taken, nay, 

That can be charmed by the spell music throws ; 
Their friendly service shall the vermin slay. 


There is the boa-constrictor that ne’er will 
Untighten, but envelopes and consumes ; 

So doubt absorbs with nightmare coils of ill 
Hope and the room for heaven, while love fumes, 


And sweet affections fret, and life looks drear, 
And youth’s fair morning was a flux of dreams, 
And time and space and power are symbolled clear 
In age-long serpents, black, with baneful gleams, 


Wound like the orbits wherein planets move 
Through spectral convolutions purposeless, 
Devoid of joy, devoid of warmth, of love, 
The vast digesters of man’s vain distress,— 


Devoid of all could nourish ease or hope, 

Yet not devoid of beauty; Satan’s form 

That with the curse pronounced yet deems to cope, 
While all his thoughts with plans of conquest swarm. 


Limbless and surging, thine invasion sweeps 
And loops itself the towering height of night; 
Or, through the water conduit, flows, or creeps 
Like the round darkness of a pipe to light ; 


Emerged, proceedeth through the city dead, 
Contented. Jungle vines have curtained all 
Those pillared halls, where solitude is fed, 

And stillness mute and viewless hears thee crawl. 


Rank vegetation preys on fane and tomb, 

Muffles the tower and revels on the roof, 

One woven extravagance of gaudy bloom 

That, caved in o’er some court, has strained its woof. 
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There-through the sun’s ray probes at sultry noon, 
Across mosaic feels with scorching stealth._— 
Thou waitest its caress, approaching boon, 


The slow sole kiss that helps thee love thyself. 


All other lives are banished, not a beast 

Dares venture near the hall where thou dost lie ; 
No ferret filches at thy gloomy feast, 

Nor bird, nor ape dare wake thee with a cry. 


That kiss received which mindeth thee of hell, 
That lonely gluttony and torpid trance, 
That smouldering fury or alertness fell, 
That grandeur when thou dost to kill advance, 


In all thy moods, thou virulence, we share ; 
Our forefathers have borne thee on their shields, 
Symbol of passions trusted to prepare 

The delectable transport that all carnage yields. 


Among our thoughts thou threadest well-worn ways, 
And, though the recognition of thee hurts, 
Discreet, thou hast for thy redeeming grace 
That charm which all efficiency exerts. 
T. Sturce Moore 
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SWEDEN AND NORWAY 


OLITICAL growth of the utmost importance is taking 

place in the world. The evolution manifesting itself 
on the Scandinavian peninsula is only a part of the general 
evolution towards higher ideals in democratic government, 
national and international. The higher ideals are slowly 
gaining ground, despite manifold signs of powerful reaction 
towards what may be called the Imperial ideal, the undying 
ideal, inherited from antiquity, which seems to lay hold 
especially of wealthy states, the real Yellow Peril to human 
liberty. 

The two nations on the Scandinavian peninsula will 
have to make their voices, it is to be hoped a united voice, 
heard in the larger council of the family of civilised nations. 
They are or ought to be able to speak from a firmer platform 
than nearly all other European nations. Nearly all other 
European countries labour under dual ideals, contradictory, 
but, unfortunately, rather advantageous. 

A great part of the energy and time of such countries 
must be, and is, devoted to external possessions. Constitu- 
tional democracy at home must suffer when worked together 
with more or less imperial ideas about external possessions, 
however benevolent and beneficial these ideas may be. 
Neither Sweden nor Norway has any cause for occupation 
or pre-occupation with other than internal questions, defence 
of their territories, negotiations with other nations about 
trading and similar interests. Both nations have the problems 
of the future before them clear of any such dualism ; and, 
in consequence, their reserve power for solving the problems 
in question is proportionally greater. 

In the Viking and Middle Ages, Norway conquered 
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much and had a considerable “‘ Empire,” comprising at one 
time Dublin, for a longer time “ Sodor and Man”; also 
various other tracts now forming part of the British King- 
dom. Sweden had also an “ Empire” for many centuries, 
the Baltic sea being at one time almost a Swedish inland 
lake. Now neither Sweden nor Norway possesses any land 
outside home waters. 

When Sweden was losing the last (or almost the last) of 
her external possessions, an arrangement was made at Kiel, 
14th January, 1814, for taking Norway from the Danish 
King in favour of Sweden. Many, possibly most, Swedes 
at the time wished to interpret this arrangement as a formal 
and lasting substitution of Norway for the lost possessions. 
But Norway took a different view of the case. A Nor- 

wegian National Assembly met, and adopted a Constitution 

on the 17th May, 1814. A war arose between Sweden and 

| Norway ; but it was not very formidable. The end 
of it was, that, on the 4th of November following, 
“as, by the aid of Providence, a tie has been fastened 
uniting Sweden and Norway not by arms, but by free con- 
viction,” the same Constitution was confirmed, with a few 
alterations. The principal alteration is incorporated in the 
ist Article of this Constitutional Law, which reads as follows 
in literal translation from the Norwegian text :— 





“The Kingdom of Norway is a free, independent, 
indivisible, and inalienable Realm, united with Sweden 
under one King. Its Form of Government is limitedly 
and hereditarily monarchic.” 


In 1815 the Swedish Diet and the Norwegian Storthing 
adopted an “Act regulating the Constitutional relations 
consequent upon the Union between Sweden and Norway,” 
the 1st Article of which is identical with the 1st Article 
of the Norwegian Constitution, and reads in literal translation 
(from the Swedish) :— 


“The Kingdom of Norway shall be a free and 
independent Realm which can not be divided or 
alienated, united with Sweden under one King, and 
whose Form of Government is limitedly and heredi- 
tarily monarchic.” 
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Here another reference must be made to historical 
evolution. Norway lost her last foreign possessions five 
hundred years ago. During the next 400 years she 
was under the Danish Kings, who had every reason to 
be satisfied with the loyalty of Norway in all external 
relations, amongst others not infrequent wars with Sweden. 
Still, even in these four centuries, Norway, without claim- 
ing or exercising any constitutional voice in the manage- 
ment of the Dano-Norwegian monarchy, retained a 
distinct national existence. She was, in respect of personal 
freedom of the subject, like Sweden, essentially of different 
condition from Denmark, where servile or semi-servile 
status of the peasantry was prevalent, as it was, more or less, 
in Continental Europe (except Switzerland) and in the 
British islands. The national independent life of Norway 
was voiceless and dormant ; but it was growing, and 
growing strong in its long sleep. 

On the other hand, Sweden, in 1814, had until recently 
retained portions of her somewhat inflated “ Empire,” had 
even been a Great Power during practically the whole 
of the seventeenth century. It is hard to forget old 
grandeur. It was perhaps beyond human possibility for 
Sweden not to wish to appear as “ predominant partner ” 
at the side of the new associate. Many Swedes have 
contended, until recently, that Norway is united to 
Sweden, owned by Sweden, in compensation for lost 
possessions ; but the one constituting article determining 
the mutual relations says “united with Sweden under 
one King.” If you will, Norway belongs to the King, 
and Sweden belongs to the King; but that is not good 
phraseology in strict legal constitutional language or 
philosophy, any more than such expressions as “my King ” 
or “my country.” Such expressions are, however, suit- 
able and even commendable as giving an outlet in words 
for the sentiments which ought to exist between king, 
subject, and country—sentiments which can not be ex- 
pressed in legal constitutional documents, although they 
should form the rock on which the constitutional fabric 
is built. 

The Act of Union has only two clauses bearing on 
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common affairs beyond what might be called dynastic ones. 
Art. 4 says :— 


“The King shall have power to call together armed 
forces, begin war and conclude peace, make or unmake 
alliances, despatch and receive Envoys.” 


These prerogatives of the King are, however, consider- 
ably circumscribed by clauses in the separate Constitutional 
Laws. Art. 5 determines that the Norwegian Minister of 
State, with the two other Norwegian Ministers in attend- 
ance (in Sweden), shall take part in the Swedish Cabinet 
Council ‘“‘ whenever matters are under deliberation which 
concern both Realms”; and, vice versd, three members of 
the Swedish Ministry in the Norwegian Cabinet Council 
on similar occasions (when in Norway). 

The separate Norwegian Constitution makes regulations 
(21, 22, 92) about consuls ; but nowhere is there in the Act 
of Union any direct regulation that consuls, or even envoys, 
shall be common for both countries. The practice of the 
last ninety years has been, that regular representatives or 
consuls abroad are common for both countries. That 
practice is founded, not on express Law, but on what has 
been assumed, and naturally assumed, as a consistent con- 
struction of the principle of the Union, which seemed to 
require unity in foreign relations. 

But the Norwegians have never bound themselves to 
accept that construction of the principle of the Union. 
They have contended, more strongly than ever during the 
last twenty years, that separate consuls for Norway would 
better serve Norwegian interests. And they contend that 
Norway has full constitutional right, even within the 
present Act of Union, to have separate consuls. 

After many discussions in or out of Cabinet Councils, in 
the representative Assemblies, in joint or separate Com- 
mittees and Commissions, and in the Press, there came 
before the two Ministries two years ago a proposal that 
Norway should be acknowledged to have constitutionally 
expressed right to establish separate Norwegian consuls, on 
the adoption of identical laws regulating consular action, so 
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as to subordinate consuls to the Minister of F oreign Affairs, 
who is a member of the Swedish Ministry. 

Some clauses in these proposed identical regulating Laws 
were found to be unpalatable to the Norwegians, especially 
a clause giving the Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
power to suspend and dismiss a Norwegian Consul in 
extreme cases. Exchange of views and proposals was 
protracted until January last, when the Norwegian 
Ministry declined to continue negotiations any longer on 
the subject. 

What may be called the Conservative Party in Norway 
seemed until recently to resist the demand of separation in 
the Consular service. Now, it appears, practically the 
whole of the Norwegian nation and its Storthing insist 
on the demand. The special Committee of the Storthing, 
elected ad hoc from all political Parties, has recommended 
unanimously the adoption of a resolution, under which a 
separate Consular system will begin working on the 
1st of April, 1906. 

The questions are now: Will the King ever sanction 
such a Law? He has refused once, but another oppor- 
tunity may be afforded him. Will the Norwegian King 
consent to legal notice being given to the Swedish King 
about the cessation of the consular community of the last 
ninety years? Will the King consent to order his Minister | 
of Foreign Affairs, who is a member of the Swedish 
Ministry, to order the Envoys (joint) to obtain exeguaturs 
for the separate Norwegian Consuls? The Norwegian 
King has the right of veto, but only suspensive veto, which 
can be superseded by repetition of the vetoed resolution. 

After the Norwegian Ministry had closed the negotiations 
in January last, a wish was expressed from the Throne that 
the respective Ministries should begin new negotiations, not 
on the consular affairs only, but on a very much widened 
basis, covering all matters relating to the common affairs of 
the two countries. This wish was welcomed on the Swedish 
side, but not accepted by the Norwegian Ministry, nor 
supported by any appreciable part of the Norwegian Press. 

The Norwegian nation seems to have taken much to heart 
the insistence of the Swedish negotiators on the demand for 
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the submission of purely Norwegian agents to the power of 
suspension or dismissal by a Swedish Minister. The honour 
of the Norwegian nation requires, it is alleged, that a vindi- 
cation should be insisted upon at any cost, and that other 
matters, however important, should be left aside, until the 
almost unanimous demand for separate consuls has been 
fulfilled. 

In the controversy which has lasted as long as the Union, 
great use has been made by writers on the Swedish side of 
the documents contemporary with the formation of the 
Union, e.g., the Treaty of Kiel 1814, as supplementary to, 
or explanatory of, the Act of Union. But it has not been 
proved that either Norway or Sweden is bound for ever 
by the Act of Union, far less by the intentions or the 
stipulations of the parties to the Treaty of Kiel, still less 
by constructions of the principal documents which were 
propounded on the Swedish side at that time or after. If 
Norway is a free and independent kingdom, she must be 
allowed to have the power of deciding upon any change 
in her agreements or in her constitution. And, with regard 
to Consuls, she has not even entered into any definite 
agreement with Sweden. A couple of years ago, one of 
Sweden’s most eminent jurisconsults, in high office, admitted 
frankly to me, that Norway had undoubtedly a right to 
decide on the Consular Question, without interference from 
Sweden. All agreements, even Acts of Union, are termin- 
able ; constructions built by assumption on an agreement all 
the more terminable. 

In the present state of international politics, it is of the 
highest importance that our two nations should make 
common cause against any one Power which should attempt 
to infringe the independence or integrity of the territory of 
either. But the idea of obtaining a permanent assurance of 
such common cause by means of a war for making one 
nation out of two, seems to have disappeared from 
practical politics. That idea of making one nation out of 
the two was founded on a serious misreading of American 
history. The Civil War was fought between parties who 
had grown up from a common British stem, gained their 
freedom together, ever lived in a common Union, with the 
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same language, the same traditions. 
have had quite distinct nationalities, different languages, 
institutions, and laws, for a thousand years. Five hundred 
years ago, an attempt was made to form a permanent Union 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. The greatest of 
Sweden’s historians said repeatedly, that that union “ looked 
like an idea”; and that Union broke down, because it came 
to be tried too late, several centuries too late. Norway 
issued into acknowledged free and independent national life 
in 1814, after four centuries of union under the Danish i 
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Kings ; but she had not been in any way amalgamated with i 
Probably only barbaric tribes can be absorbed b, 
by a conquering nation. There is no hope of amalgamation 
between Sweden and Norway. Still, they can stand 
together against an enemy ; and most probably they will. ‘ 


Under what kind of formula they will make their stand, we i 


shall have to find out. Under the same King ? We trust so 
even now. Under the same Act of Union, or under another 
Act of Union, or under another kind of modus vivendi? We 
shall begin to see the answer within a few weeks. 

There is serious disappointment amongst Swedes, 
especially amongst those who have read the history of their 
country with ardent patriotism, that the Norwegians are so 
insistent and “touchy” about their nationality.. Swedes 
have learnt a great deal from the vicissitudes of their fortunes 
in past centuries, and do not willingly consent to enter upon 
an unknown field, into which they feel they are forced by 
the action of the Norwegians. The Swedes have thought 
that the Act of Union, with constructions added by usage 
in the last ninety years, contains the minimum of regulation 
for common affairs. They are unwilling to loosen the 
bonds which already seem hardly strong enough to keep 
the two members of the Union together for the facing of 
difficulties. They have done everything they could to lessen 
the speed of their vigorous rejuvenised partner. They 
think immensely highly of that excellent partner, although, 
in the heat of discussion, sometimes too much stress has 
been laid on criticism of him. They wish him to see that 
they mean only common good (certainly not only selfish 


advantage for themselves), common strength, and common 
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happiness. Future history will perhaps explain, soften, 
and bless their prudence. When two parties quarrel, 
generally neither is perfectly right in every particular. But 
generally one is more right than the other. May the best 
cause win! Amongst other partakers in the discussion in 
the English Press, a distinguished Swedish explorer has 
written some letters to The Times, from which it could be 
assumed that the disappointment in Sweden is deep-rooted. 
No doubt there is disappointment, even pique. But such 
feelings, however painful, should not be accentuated. The 
points of difference should be noted and met manfully, with 
a view to the re-establishing of complete understanding. 
As it has been pointed out above, the two nations probably 
have to play an important part together in international 
discussion and action. They may have to fight; and 
they must fight together. Because a single scrap of terri- 
tory lost from either nation to an expanding neighbour, one 
act of weakness on the part of either, would signify the 
beginning of the fate of Poland. 

The smaller States must combine, not necessarily by 
definite Unions, not necessarily even by formal alliances ; 
but they must combine. Even if there had never been a 
Union between the two nations of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, geography and politics would have unavoidably 
produced a combination. The ultimate form of the com- 
bination, whether reduced into writing or not, will have to 
be found, and, when found, it will be an example for the 
whole world. The problem facing smaller States must be 
solved ; and it is not unlikely that the two peoples on the 
Scandinavian peninsula will be fore-runners in finding a 
solution. All the Great Powers are frankly expansionists, 
and can, therefore, contribute nothing towards the solution 
of the problem how combination should be carried out in 
order to prevent further encroachment by themselves, 
singly or in concert. On the peninsula, we are, in fact, 
clearing away the last remnant of elements which might 
confuse the solution, that last remnant being the claim 
by Sweden of “hegemony,” “elder brothership,” or what- 
ever it might be called. 

Swedish people, probably the great majority of them, 
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are convinced that the foreign policy of the two nations 
must be managed by a common Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at home, and a staff of common Envoys and Consuls abroad. 
It is an honest and plausible conviction ; even the greatest 
Norwegian Radical will admit as much when the heat of 
controversy has been allayed, and the exchange of harsh 
words is forgotten. The Swedish people evidently prefer 
the idea of an entire dissolution of the Union to the ad- 
mission of separation, which admission they not unnaturally 
look upon as only the first wedge in the gradual destruction 
of the Union. No one should blame the Swedes for this 
commendable courage to face the difficulty. In any case, 
the Swedes will not propose the dissolution ; but the majority 
will not resist the dissolution proposed by Norway. 

It should here be mentioned that lately signs have been 
frequent showing how regretfully the Norwegians are 
going to carry out what they feel to be their duty. At the 
same time as there is seen unabated enthusiasm and no 
hesitation, an open and sympathetic eye will have no 
difficulty in finding out, how painful it is to them to go 
against the wish and advice of their King, whom they 
have every reason to venerate and love. 

And on the Swedish side there is, amongst all signs of 
irritability, evidence of sorrowful regret that Norwegian 
neighbours find an unavoidable necessity where nothing of 
the kind appears to the Swedes. 

Sweden and Norway will have to learn to appreciate more 
fully than before, the efficacy for good of unreserved trust in 
human liberty and human responsibility amongst themselves. 

A SwepisH PATRIOT 
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THE ETERNAL MOMENT 


CHAPTER II 


ISS RABY’S first novel, The Eterna: Moment, was 

written round the idea that Man does not live by 
Time alone, that an evening gone may become like a 
thousand ages in the courts of heaven—the idea that was 
afterwards expounded more clearly and more philosophic- 
ally by Meterlinck. She herself now declared that it was 
a tiresome, affected book, and that the title suggested the 
dentist’s chair. But she had written it when she was 
feeling young and happy; and that, rather than maturity, 
is the hour in which to formulate a creed. As years pass, 
the conception may become more solid ; but the desire and 
the power to impart it to others are alike weakened. It 
did not altogether displease her that her earliest work had 
been her most ambitious. 

By a strange fate, the book made a great sensation, 
especially in unimaginative circles. Idle people interpreted 
it to mean that there was no harm in wasting time ; vulgar 
people that there was no harm in being fickle; pious 
people interpreted it as an attack upon morality. The 
authoress became well known in society, where her en- 
thusiasm for the lower classes only lent her an additional 
charm. That very year Lady Anstey, Mrs. Heriot, the 
Marquis of Bamburgh, and many others, penetrated to 
Vorta, where the scene of the book was laid. They 
returned enthusiastic. Lady Anstey exhibited her water- 
colour drawings; Mrs. Heriot, who photographed, wrote 
an article in The Strand; while The Nineteenth Century 
published a long description of the place by the Marquis 
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of Bamburgh, entitled The Modern Peasant, and his Relations 
with Roman Catholicism. 

Thanks to these efforts, Vorta became a rising place ; 
and people who liked being off the beaten track went 
there, and pointed out the way to others. Miss Raby, 
by a series of trivial accidents, had never returned to the 
village whose rise was so intimately connected with her 
own. She had heard from time to time of its progress. 
It had also been whispered that an inferior class of tourist 
was finding it out; and, fearing to find something spoilt, 
she had at last a certain diffidence in returning to scenes 
which once had given her so much pleasure. Colonel 
Leyland persuaded her ; he wanted a cool healthy spot for 
the summer, where he could read and talk and find walks 
suitable for an athletic invalid. Their friends laughed ; 
their acquaintances gossiped ; their relatives were furious. 
But he was courageous and she was indifferent. They had 
accomplished the expedition under the scanty egis of 
Elizabeth. 

Her arrival was saddening. It displeased her to see 
the great hotels in a great circle, standing away from the 
village where all life should have centred. Their illumin- 
ated titles, branded on the tranquil evening slopes, still 
danced in her eyes. And the monstrous Hotel des Alpes 
haunted her like a nightmare. In her dreams she recalled 
the portico, the ostentatious lounge, the polished walnut 
bureau, the vast rack for the bedroom keys, the panoramic 
bedroom crockery, the uniforms of the officials, and the 
smell of smart people—which is to some nostrils quite as 
depressing as the smell of poor ones. She was not enthusi- 
astic over the progress of civilisation, knowing by Eastern 
experiences that civilisation rarely puts her best foot 
foremost, and is apt to make the barbarians immoral and 
vicious before her compensating qualities arrive. And 
here there was no question of progress: the world had 
more to learn from the village than the village from the 
world, 

At the Biscione, indeed, she had found little change—- 
only the pathos of a survival. The old landlord had died, 
and the old landlady was ill in bed ; but the antique spirit 
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had not yet departed. On the timbered front was still 
painted the dragon swallowing the child—the arms of the 
Milanese Visconti, from whom the Cantus might well be 
descended. For there was something about the little hotel 
which compelled a sympathetic guest to believe, for the 
time at all events, in aristocracy. The great manner, only 
to be obtained without effort, ruled throughout. In each 
bedroom were three or four beautiful things—a little piece 
of silk tapestry, a fragment of rococo carving, some blue 
tiles, framed and hung upon the whitewashed wall. There 
were pictures in the sitting rooms and on the stairs— 
eighteenth-century pictures in the style of Carlo Dolce and 
the Caracci—a blue-robed Mater Dolorosa, a fluttering 
saint, a magnanimous Alexander with a receding chin. A 
debased style—so the superior person and the textbooks 
say. Yet, at times, it may have more freshness and 
significance than a newly-purchased Fra Angelico. Miss 
Raby, who had visited dukes in their residences without a 
perceptible tremor, felt herself blatant and modern when 
she entered the A/bergo Biscione. The most trivial things 
—the sofa cushions, the table cloths, the ‘cases for the 
pillows—, though they might be made of poor materials and 
be exsthetically incorrect, inspired her with reverence and 
humility. Through this cleanly, gracious dwelling there 
had once moved Signor Cantu with his china-bowled 
pipe, Signora Cantu in her snuff-coloured shawl, and 
Bartolommeo Cantu, now proprietor of the Grand Hotel 
des Alpes. 

She sat down to breakfast next morning in a mood 
which she tried to attribute to her bad night and her 
increasing age. Never, she thought, had she seen people 
more unattractive and more unworthy than her fellow 
guests. A black-browed woman was holding forth on 
patriotism and the duty of English tourists to present an 
undivided front to foreign nations. Another woman kept 
up a feeble lament, like a dribbling tap which never gathers 
flow yet never quite ceases, complaining of the food, the 
charges, the noise, the clouds, the dust. She liked coming 
here herself, she said ; but she hardly liked to recommend 
it to her friends: it was the kind of hotel one felt like 
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that about. Males were rare, and in great demand; a 
young one was describing, amid fits of laughter, the steps 
he had taken to astonish the natives. 

Miss Raby was sitting opposite the famous fresco, which 
formed the only decoration of the room. It had been 
discovered during some repairs ; and, though the surface had 
been injured in places, the colours were still bright. Signora 
Cantu attributed it now to Titian, now to Giotto, and 
declared that no one could interpret its meaning ; professors 
and artists had puzzled themselves in vain. This she said 
because it pleased her to say it; the meaning was perfectly 
clear, and had been frequently explained to her. Those four 
figures were Sibyls, holding prophecies of the Nativity. It 
was uncertain for what original reason they had been painted 
high up in the mountains, at the extreme boundary of Italian 
art. Now, at all events, they were an invaluable source of 
conversation ; and many an acquaintance had been opened, 
and argument averted, by their timely presence on the wall. 

“ Aren’t those saints cunning !”’ said an American lady, 
following Miss Raby’s glance. 

The lady’s father muttered something about superstition. 
They were a lugubrious couple, lately returned from the 
Holy Land, where they had been cheated shamefully,—and 
their attitude towards religion had suffered in consequence. 

Miss Raby said, rather sharply, that the saints were Sibyls. 

“But I don’t recall Sibyls,” said the lady, “‘ either in the 
N.T. or the O.” 

‘‘ Inventions of the priests to deceive the peasantry,” said 
the father sadly. ‘* Same as their churches ; tinsel pre- 
tending to be gold, cotton pretending to be silk, stucco 
pretending to be marble ; same as their processions, same as 
their—(he swore)—campaniles.” 

“‘ My father,” said the lady, bending forward, “ he does 
suffer so from insomnia. Fancy a bell every morning at 
six |” 

“Yes, ma’am ; you profit. We've stopped it.” 

“ Stopped the early bell ringing ?” cried Miss Raby. 

People looked up to see who she was. Some one 
whispered that she wrote. 

He replied that he had come up all these feet for rest, and 
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that if he did not get it he would move on to another center. 
The English and American visitors had co-operated, and 
forced the hotel keepers to take action. Now the priests 
rang a dinner bell, which was endurable. He believed that 
‘corperation’ would do anything: it had been the same 
over the peasants. 

“‘How did the tourists interfere with the peasants ? ” 
asked Miss Raby, getting very hot, and trembling all over. 

““We said the same; we had come for rest, and we 
would have it. | Every week they got drunk and sang till 
two. Is that a proper way to go on, anyhow?” 

“T remember,” said Miss Raby, “that some of them did 
get drunk. But I also remember how they sang.” 

“Quite so. Till two,” he retorted. 

They parted in mutual irritation. She left him holding 
forth on the necessity of a new universal religion of the open 
air. Over his head stood the four Sibyls, gracious for all 
their clumsiness and crudity, each proffering a_ tablet 
inscribed with concise promise of redemption. If the old 
religions had indeed become insufficient for humanity, it did 
not seem probable that an adequate substitute would be 
produced in America, 

It was too early to pay her promised visit to Signora 
Cantu. Nor was Elizabeth, who had been rude overnight 
and was now tiresomely penitent, a possible companion. 
There were a few tables outside the inn, at which some 
women sat, drinking beer. Pollarded chestnuts shaded them ; 
and a low wooden balustrade fenced them off from the 
village street. On this balustrade Miss Raby perched, for it 
gave her a view of the campanile. A critical eye could 
discover plenty of faults in its architecture. But she looked 
at it all with increasing pleasure, in which was mingled a 
certain gratitude. 

The German waitress came out and suggested very 
civilly that she should find a more comfortable seat. This 
was the place where the lower classes ate ; would she not 
go to the drawing room? 

“Thank you, no; for how many years have you classi- 
fied your guests according to their birth ?” 

“For many years. It was necessary,” replied the 
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admirable woman. She returned to the house full of meat 
and common-sense, one of the many signs that the Teuton 
was gaining on the Latin in this debateable valley. 

A grey-haired lady came out next, shading her eyes 
from the sun, and crackling The Morning Post. She 
glanced at Miss Raby pleasantly, blew her nose, apologized 
for speaking, and spoke as follows : 

“This evening, I wonder if you know, there is a concert 
in aid of the stained glass window for the English Church. 
Might I persuade you to take tickets? As has been said, 
it is so important that English people should have a rallying 
point, is it not?” 

‘“* Most important,” said Miss Raby; “but I wish the 
rallying point could be in England.” 

The grey-haired lady smiled. Then she looked puzzled. 
Then she realised that she had been insulted, and, crackling 
The Morning Post, departed. 

“I have been rude,” thought Miss Raby dejectedly. 
“Rude to a lady as silly and as grey-haired as myself. This 
is not a day on which I ought to talk to people.” 

Her life had been successful and, on the whole, happy. 
She was unaccustomed to that mood, which is termed 
depressed, but which certainly gives visions of wider, if 
greyer, horizons. That morning her outlook altered. She 
walked through the village, scarcely noticing the mountains 
by which it was still surrounded, or the unaltered radiance 
of its sun. But she was fully conscious of something new: 
of the indefinable corruption which is produced by the 
passage of a large number of people. 

Even at that time the air was heavy with meat and drink, 
to which was added dust and tobacco smoke and the smell 
of tired horses. Carriages were huddled against the church, 
and underneath the campanile a woman was guarding a 
stack of bicycles. The season had been bad for climbing ; 
and groups of young men in smart Norfolk suits were idling 
up and down, waiting to be hired as guides. Two large 
inexpensive hotels stood opposite the post office ; and in front 
of them innumerable little tables surged out into the street. 
Here, from an early hour in the morning, eating had gone 
on, and would continue till a late hour at night. The 
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customers, chiefly German, refreshed themselves with cries 
and with laughter, passing their arms round the waists of 
their wives. Then, rising heavily, they departed in single file 
towards some view point, whereon a red flag indicated the 
possibility of another meal. The whole population was 
employed, even down to the little girls, who worried the 
guests to buy picture post-cards and edelweiss. Vorta had 
taken to the tourist trade. 

A village must have some trade; and this village had 
always been full of virility and power. Obscure and happy, 
its splendid energies had found employment in wresting a 
livelihood out of the earth, whence had come a certain dig- 
nity, and kindliness, and love for other men. Civilisation 
did not relax these energies, but it had diverted them ; and 
all the precious qualities, which might have helped to heal 
the world, had been destroyed. The family affection, the 
affection for the commune, the sane pastoral virtues—all had 
perished while the campanile which was to embody them 
was being built. No villain had done this thing: it was 
the work of ladies and gentlemen who were good and rich 
and often clever—who, if they thought about the matter at 
all, thought that they were conferring a benefit, moral as 
well as commercial, on any place in which they chose to 
stop. 

a before had Miss Raby been conscious of such 
universal misdoing. She returned to the Brsczone shattered 
and exhausted, remembering that terrible text in which there 
is much semblance of justice : “ But woe to him through 
whom the offence cometh.” 

Signora Cantu, somewhat over-excited, was lying in a 
dark room on the ground floor. The walls were bare ; for 
all the beautiful things were in the rooms of her guests whom 
she loved as a good queen might love her subjects—and the 
walls were dirty also, for this was Signora Cantu’s own room. 
But no palace had so fair a ceiling ; for from the wooden 
beams were suspended a whole dowry of copper vessels— 
pails, cauldrons, water pots, of every colour from lustrous 
black to the palest pink. It pleased the old lady to look 
up at these tokens of prosperity. An American had lately 
departed without them, more puzzled than angry. 
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The two women had little in common ; for Signora 

Cantu was an inflexible aristocrat. Had she been a great 
lady of the great century, she would have gone speedily to 
the guillotine ; and Miss Raby would have howled approval. 
Now, with her scanty hair in curl-papers, and the snuff- 
coloured shawl spread over her, she entertained the dis- 
tinguished authoress with accounts of other distinguished 
people who had stopped, and might again stop, at the 
Biscione. At first her tone was dignified. But before long 
she proceeded to village news ; and a certain bitterness began | 
to show itself. She chronicled deaths with a kind of melan- 
choly pride. Being old herself, she liked to meditate on the 
fairness of Fate, which had not spared her contemporaries, | 
and often had not spared her juniors. Miss Raby was 
unaccustomed to extract such consolation. She too was 
growing old; but it would have pleased her better if others 
could have remained young. She remembered few of these 
people well ; but to hear of their deaths was symbolical, just 
as the death of a flower may symbolise the passing of all the 
spring. 
’ Signora Cantu then went on to her own misfortunes, 
beginning with an account of a landslip, which had destroyed 
her little farm. A landslip, in that valley, never hurried. 
Under the green coat of turf water would collect, just as an 
abscess is formed under the skin. There would be a lump 
on the sloping meadow, then the lump would break and 
discharge a slowly-moving stream of mud and stones. Then | 
the whole area seemed to be corrupted ; on every side the 
grass cracked and doubled into fantastic creases ; the trees 
grew awry ; the barns and cottages collapsed ; all the beauty 
turned gradually to indistinguishable pulp, which slid down- 
wards till it was washed away by some stream. 

From the farm they proceeded to other grievances, over 
which Miss Raby became almost too depressed to sympathise. 
It was a bad season ; the guests did not understand the ways 
of the hotel ; the servants did not understand the guests ; 
she was told she ought to have a concierge. But what was { 
the good of a concierge ? 

“T have no idea,” said Miss Raby, feeling that no con- 
cierge would ever restore the fortunes of the Bzscione. 
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“They say he would meet the diligence and entrap the 
new arrivals. What pleasure should I have from guests I 
entrapped ?” 

“The other hotels do it,” said Miss Raby, sadly. 

“Exactly. Every day a man comes down from the 
Alpes.” 

There was an awkward silence. Hitherto they had 
avoided mentioning that name. 

“‘ He takes them all,” she continued, in a burst of pas- 
sion. ‘* My son takes all my guests. He has taken all the 
English nobility, and the best Americans, and all my old 
Milanese friends. He slanders me up and down the valley, 
saying that the drains are bad. The hotel keepers will not 
recommend me ; they send on their guests to him, because 
he pays them five per cent. for every one they send. He 
pays the drivers, he pays the porters, he pays the guides. 
He pays the band, so that it hardly ever plays down in the 
village. He even pays the little children to say my drains 
are bad. He and his wife and his concierge, they mean to 
ruin me, they would like to see me die.” 

“* Don’t—don’t say these things, Signora Cantu.” Miss 
Raby began to walk about the room, speaking, as was her 
habit, what was true rather than what was intelligible. 
“Try not to be so angry with your son. You don’t know 
what he had to contend with. You don’t know who led 
him into it. Some one else may be to blame. And who- 
ever it may be—you will remember them in your prayers.” 

“ Of course I am a Christian!” exclaimed the angry 
old lady. ‘ But he will not ruin me. I seem poor, but he 
has borrowed—too much. That hotel will fail!” 

“And perhaps,” continued Miss Raby, “there is not 
much wickedness in the world. Most of the evil we see is 
the result of little faults—of stupidity or vanity.” 

«And I even know who led him into it—his wife, and 
the man who is now his concterge-——” 

“This habit of talking, of self expression—it seems so 
pleasant and necessary—yet it does harm 4d 





They were both interrupted by an uproar in the street. 
Miss Raby opened the window; and a cloud of dust, 
heavy with petroleum, entered. A passing motor car had 
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twitched over a table. Much beer had been spilt, and a 
little blood. 

Signora Cantu sighed peevishly at the noise. Her ill 
temper had exhausted her, and she lay motionless, with 
closed eyes. Over her head two copper vases clinked 
gently in the sudden gust of wind. Miss Raby had been | 
on the point of a great dramatic confession, of a touching | 
appeal for forgiveness. Her words were ready; her words | 
always were ready. But she looked at those closed eyes, that | 
suffering enfeebled frame ; and she knew that she had no 
right to claim the luxury of pardon. : 

It seemed to her that with this interview her life had 
ended. She had done all that was possible. She had done | 
much evil. It only remained for her to fold her hands and : 
to wait, till her ugliness and her incompetence went the way 
of beauty and strength. Before her eyes there arose the i 
pleasant face of Colonel Leyland, with whom she might | 
harmlessly conclude her days. He would not be stimulating ; 
but it did not seem desirable that she should be stimulated. | 
It would be better if her faculties did close, if the senseless 
activity of her brain and her tongue was gradually numbed. 

For the first time in her life, she was tempted to become old. 

Signora Cantu was still speaking of her son’s wife and 
concierge ; of the vulgarity of the former and the ingratitude 
of the latter, whom she had been kind to long ago, when 
he first wandered up from Italy, an obscure boy. Now he 
had sided against her. Such was the reward of charity. 

** And what is his name ?” asked Miss Raby absently. 

“Feo Ginori,” she replied. ‘“‘ You would not remember 
him. He used to carry - 

From the new campanile there burst a flood of sound to 
which the copper vessels vibrated responsively. Miss Raby 
lifted her hands, not to her ears but to her eyes. In her 
enfeebled state, the throbbing note of the bell had the curious 
effect of blood returning with agony into frozen veins. 

“T remember that man perfectly,” she said at last ; 
“and I shall see him this afternoon.” 





i 
i 


(To be continued.) 
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PATRIOTISM AND COMPATRIOTISM '! 


HE character and opinions of Birdofredum Sawin 

Esq. are among the most successful features of that 
most successful of political satires: The Biglw Papers. 
And this, no doubt, because Mr. Lowell laid his finger upon 
one of the most common tendencies of all reactionary move- 
ments, viz., the attempt to win credit by masquerading in 
the guise of progress. Without professing to be quite 
certain of the inwardness of the prefix “ Com,” or to be able 
to distinguish a Patriot from a Compatriot, we may, 
perhaps, without injustice, having due regard to the pro- 
nouncements of the leader of the movement, regard the 
Compatriotism of the Tariff “‘ Reformers” as a superior @ 
Imperial brand of patriotism—as bearing much the same 
relation to the humbler kind of patriotism (of which 
Englishmen are apt to say little and think much) as the 
celebrated Bird of Freedom of Mr. Sawin and his friends 
bore to the less flamboyant ideal of liberty cherished by his 
opponents. 

We observe, also, that the same tendency which led Mr. 
Sawin, after the manner of a Personage who shall be 
nameless, to enter upon a course of Scriptural exegesis with 
a view to justify his political principles out of the pages of 
Holy Writ, has led the most vigorous of the composers of 
this volume to purge the vocabulary of Free Trade by 
attaching new meanings to the well-known phraseology 
which has for long been accepted by all classes of economists 
as representing certain ideas. Owing to a somewhat un- 
happy obscurity of language, it is sometimes difficult to 


1 Compatriots’ Club Lectures, (First Series.) Edited by the Committee of 
the Compatriots’ Club, London : Macmillan & Co., 1905. 
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know exactly where we are supposed by our new teachers to 
have erred. Mr. Garvin, for example, tells us (p. 7) that 
‘“‘ Protection nowhere means what in this country it is 
almost universally supposed to mean.” This statement is, 
of course, simply a contradiction in terms ; for, with all 
respect to Mr. Garvin, a word, especially i in the country of 
its origin, means exactly what it is supposed to mean—~. ¢., 

the meaning generally attributed to it. And, while we can 
understand Mr. Garvin’s desire to deprive comin phrases of 
their eulogistic flavour, which tells so powerfully in aid of 
his opponents, we do not think it quite fair of him to mis- 
represent the accepted meaning of others, in order to convict 
his opponents of errors of which they are not guilty. 
When, for instance, Mr. Garvin represents the policy of 
Laem Faire as a “doctrine of drift,” he is simply playing 
with words. ‘Though we do not personally agree with the 
school of political philosophers which chose Laissez-Faire 
as its watchword, it is a mere travesty, or, rather, a direct 
misrepresentation, to assert that the advocates of Lazssez- 
Faire preached a “ doctrine of drift” (p. 9). They were, 
most of them at least, men of exceptional vigour, from 
whose success in organising public opinion even Tariff 
Reformers might well learn a lesson. Their view was, and 
there is much to be said for it, that a greater enterprise, a 
greater concentration of vigour, would be brought to 
bear towards the attainment of desirable objects, if the 
organisation of such efforts was left to private initiative, 
rather than to the control of officials in Downing Street or 
of politicians in committee-rooms. Like most enthusiasts, 
they pushed their principles too far—into domains in which 
they lost their force. But if ever philosophical principle 
was justified by its results, the principle of Lazssez-Faire in 
commerce and industry, 7.¢., in the amassing of wealth, has 
been abundantly justified ; for it has rested upon one of the 
most universal and fundamental of human passions. And 
as for Mr. Garvin’s alternative of Protection as a “‘ doctrine 
of development,” we may, perhaps, be permitted gently to 
remind him of the immense development effected in the 
cultivation of tobacco, for example, by the policy of Pro- 
tection which vigorously stamped out that promising 
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feature of British agriculture in the early seventeenth 
century. There seems to be no reason why tobacco should 
not be grown in England as successfully as in North 
Germany ; and, if the suggestion is sound, our Protec- 
tionists simply threw away an asset which might well have 
proved the salvation of agriculture in the nineteenth century, 
with a view to securing a monopoly for certain com- 
munities which have since ceased to belong to the Empire. 
The result is, that we now import annually an immense 
quantity of manufactured articles which we might well be 
producing at home, and import them, not from our 
colonies, but, almost entirely, from foreign countries. Is 
this a result on which a Protectionist can pride himself ? 
Like other reactionary movements, too, the present 
Protectionist movement appears to embrace two distinct 
classes of advocates. We have, first, the well-meaning but 
not very clear-headed men who have been persuaded that the 
movement is calculated to work towards a great ideal—in 
this case the strengthening of the ties of friendship between 
the mother-country and her colonies and dependencies. 
With this class we cannot but heartily sympathise ; we re- 
gard them as right in their ends, but mistaken in their 
means. ‘They are represented in the volume before us by 
Sir Vincent Caillard, Sir John Cockburn, Mr. H. A. 
Gwynne, and Dr. Cunningham. Sir Vincent Caillard 
labours, through several pages, to prove to us that “ the 
cost of communication between distant portions of the Em- 
pire and the Metropolis does not largely outbalance that of 
communication between distant portions of a great Conti- 
nental Empire” (p. 147), and that, therefore, the possibility of 
closer union is not barred by the magnificent distances which 
separate one part of the Empire from another. We should 
have thought that the experience of the ordinary business 
man would have sufficed to realise the comparative cheap- 
ness of sea transport, due mainly to the simple fact that our 
monopolists have not yet succeeded in grabbing the high 
seas. We seem also to remember that a certain well-known 
writer and Liberal thinker, the late Sir John Seeley, put into 
a dozen words the thesis which Sir Vincent Caillard so 
laboriously endeavours to build up in many pages of argu- 
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ment. ‘It is the sea which unites, the land which divides.” 
But we do not remember that Sir John Seeley advocated the 
strengthening of the bonds of friendship with our kindred 
beyond the seas by closing the highways of commerce to the 
food of our people. And every line that Seeley wrote was in- 
stinct with the fine perception of the British Commonwealth 
as the outcome of great world forces, whose historic develop- 
ment would ill accord with that pedantic regimentation by 
fussy sciolists, which is, apparently, Sir Vincent Caillard’s 
ideal. Sir Vincent remarks, with an air of profound wisdom, 
that ‘bores have been put down in Kellara and Kerribee, 
in New South Wales” (p. 157). The precise moral to be 
drawn from this interesting fact does not appear; but, while 
we have long regarded the Australian colonies as possessing 
great and varied advantages, we shall always henceforth 
cherish with peculiar affection, not unmixed with envy, the 
names of Kellara and Kerribee. 

The paper contributed by Dr. Cunningham is certainly 
in the nature of a surprise, and, therefore, to be welcomed 
as adding vivacity to the volume. But, as a serious contri- 
bution to the efforts of the Tariff Reformers, we cannot but 
regard it asa curious freak. It is entitled: Tarif Reform 
and Political Morality. The subject certainly required hand- 
ling, in any book professing to set forth the Higher Aspects 
of Tariff Reform. For one cannot help feeling that if the 
Tariff Reformers could, with their great influence in the 
Press, only succeed in preventing the publication of certain 
news which, from time to time, travels across the Atlantic, 
or such interesting revelations as those made by Mr. G. H. 
Putnam at the symposium of the National Liberal Club last 
year, they would by that single achievement do more for 
the cause of so-called Tariff Reform than any amount of 
missionary enterprise could accomplish. As it is, not the 
least powerful or worthy section of their opponents is firmly 
convinced that, in a democratically governed country, Pro- 
tection and the purity of politics are absolutely incompatible. 
Dr. Cunningham had, therefore, a task worthy of his powers 
when he set out to dispel this conviction ; and his friends 
and critics alike must have felt, as they turned to his pages, 
that here was the Schwerpunkt of the controversy. 
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With what amazement, then, does the reader discover, 
that Dr. Cunningham calmly ignores the whole issue. He 
professes to believe that the average reader is mainly inter- 
ested in the propriety of the Manifesto of the Professors 
and the Manifesto of the Theologians. No doubt these 
matters may well arouse interest in academic and other re- 
fined circles. But the average reader is waiting to know 
how Dr. Cunningham meets the plain fact that, in all pro- 
tectionist countries, whether inhabited by men of our own 
blood or by other races, Protection means, in practice, a 
corrupt legislature and, usually, a corrupt officialdom. And 
Dr. Cunningham entertains him with pleasant little stories 
of conversations which took place between himself and his 
friends on the minor ethics of journalism, and interesting 
but wholly remote speculations as to the political foresight 
of Mr. Cobden. Barely does he touch the real issue when 
he pleads delicately for charity of judgment, and hints that 
things may not be quite so bad as they seem. This attitude 
reminds us of the series of timid bleatings wherewith that 
doughty champion of orthodoxy, Mr. Mallock, strives to 
drown the leonine roar of Huxley. A more homely simile 
is to be found in the case of the poor old woman in East 
London who, having heard (for the first time) the Story of 
the Crucifixion eloquently preached at a revivalist meeting, 
and being melted thereby to tears, consoled herself with the 
pious aspiration : “ Well; lets ’ope it ain’t true.” 

Leaving aside for the present the contributions of the 
genial ex-Premier of South Australia, and of Mr. Gwynne, 
whose well-meaning proposals may, as we hope to show 
later, find their realisation by methods other than those 
they suggest, we come to deal with the attitude of that 
other class of Tariff Reform advocates whose real object is, 
as we read it, not so much the binding together of the 
Empire, as the establishment of a social and political system 
the most detestable, both in theory and in practice, which 
the mind of man has hitherto conceived. Far worse than 
the military ideal, which, with all its faults, has its noble 
side, worse even than the theological ideal, which has at least 
produced saints, if it has also made many martyrs, is the 
ideal of Plutocracy—the most sordid, the most relentless, the 
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least inspiring to the higher side of human nature, of all 
forms of government. That there has long been in 
England a dangerous tendency towards this ideal, is shown 
by an interesting historical document recently unearthed by 
a friend of the writer from the official archives of a south- 
ern parish. ‘The document is in the form of a Catechism 
used habitually in the Sunday school, and inculcated upon 
the children of the humbler classes as the gospel of social 
organisation. The following question and answer will 
show its character— 


Q. Why are laws made ? 
A. Laws are made to preserve the rich in their possessions, 
and to restrain the vices of the poor. 


This document, with its unconscious testimony to the 
ideals of our forefathers, may perhaps throw a certain useful 
light upon the social disturbances of the earlier years of the 
last century. But it can hardly be doubted, that the 
immense increase of material wealth in the middle of 
that century did much to intensify the ideal, though a 
certain prudence in giving utterance to it was the result of 
the marked democratic feeling of the same period. This, 
indeed, has always seemed to us to be the real weakness of 
the Manchester School, though many of its disciples were 
better than their creed. But, with the marked reaction of 
the late nineteenth century, and the enormous growth of 
individual fortunes resulting from the exploitation of South 
Africa, a re-statement of the ideal, clothed in the garb of a 
bastard Imperialism, has evidently been impending. Mr. 
Chamberlain, for example, in an unguarded moment, gave 
expression to his dream of a commercial Empire, in which 
the colonies should be reduced to the position of helots, till- 
ing and mining to fill the capacious maw of England with 
raw material for her factories and workshops ; but a spirited 
outburst of indignation from those units of the Common- 
wealth which he thus calmly destined to perpetual subordin- 
ation warned him, that this crude revival of the Mercantile 
System would not be tolerated for a moment by free and 
self-governing communities. 

His followers have, accordingly, been set to work to 
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instil the poison by subtler methods. Mr. John W. Hills 
has undertaken to re-write for us the history of the old 
Colonial System, and to show how a policy which, in the 
past, led to the revolt of the American colonies, may now 
safely be adopted as a method of building up the Empire. 
This is, in fact, the true ‘ Little England’ policy. Itsprang 
from a time at which England was everything, and the 
colonies nothing. The moment that the colonies ap- 
proached maturity, it began to generate a friction which 
speedily culminated in civil war. It was possible in colonies 
which were largely peopled with deported criminals, whose 
ruling classes carried on a semi-feudal system based on 
slave labour. It was always deeply resented by the sturdy 
colonists of the New England States, whose nascent in- 
dustries were by it rudely stamped out, and whose first 
attempts at independent foreign trade were treated as piracy. 
Walpole wisely relaxed the bonds of a system which he saw 
was becoming intolerable. His successors attempted to 
tighten them again ; and the result was the American War. 

Mr. Hills will have none of this. He ignores the 
gradual increase in the list of “enumerated ” articles which 
the greed of English merchants and the exigencies of 
English revenue administrators brought about. He alludes 
only in the obscurest way (p. 277) to the monstrous legisla- 
tion by which the manufacture of iron was prohibited in 
the colonies, even to the extent of ordering mills and forges 
to be destroyed as common nuisances. He tries to under- 
estimate the notorious restrictions imposed upon the colonial 
felt and hat manufacture, by describing the latter as a “ not 
very important industry,” despite the fact that his Com- 
patriot, Dr. Cunningham, in his pre-Compatriot days, had 
characterised it, in his well-known Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce, as “a flourishing trade.”1 But does he not 
see that the precise amount of the present material injury 
inflicted isa small matter in such a case? Was it to be 
supposed that the descendants of the men who had faced the 
hardships of the Atlantic rather than submit to loss of 
spiritual freedom, would tamely submit to loss of economic 
freedom? And can Mr. Garvin really suppose that his 

1Vol. II. p. 329. 
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system of ‘ constructive economics’ (which is only another 
name for wire-pulling by interested lobbyists), with its 
vexatious interferences and its pettifogging assumption of 
omniscience in the manifold complexities of a world-wide 
commerce, would be received one whit more tamely by the 
colonists of to-day ? 

The truth is, that each of the great strides made by 
England in the path of industrial development has been 
preceded, not by the establishment of an elaborate restrictive 
machinery, but by the striking off of those fetters which 
privilege and monopoly had laid upon the springs of industry. 
Once, when the monasteries were dissolved, and the grip of 
senile decay was loosed from the fairest land in the country ; 
again, when the Puritans broke the power of Strafford and 
Laud, with its inquisitorial harassing of human energy ; 
again, when the wisdom of Walpole removed the restraints 
with which the Chartered Companies and the municipalities, 
the revenue laws and the medieval labour system, were 
choking the free course of trade; finally, when the repeal of 
the Corn Laws and the protective duties on commerce broke 
the power of the landowners and removed the studied 
obstruction of the revenue officials—then, in each of these 
cases, the nation, like a hound unleashed, sprang forward 
upon its triumphant career. 

What the plutocratic ideal of the neo-Protectionist 
school involves, may be still more clearly seen from the effort 
in ‘constructive economics’ attempted by another con- 
tributor to this volume. Mr. Garvin has shown his attitude 
towards the humbler members of the community with 
tolerable clearness, in describing Trade Unions as a means 
whereby labour is enabled “to wrest from capital a 
maximum per-centage of our gross profits” (p. 4). His 
enthusiasm for the capitalist has even led him into 
mataphysical language. He describes capital as “the 
creative element in national industry” (p. 41). Now one 
kind of capital, that which is invested in machinery and 
plant generally, is obviously incapable of any active force ; 
it can only be valuable as an instrument of labour. The 
other kind, known as “ floating capital,” is valuable because 
it represents, and only so far as it represents, the possible 
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application of human energy, which is, indubitably, the 
creative element in national industry. In fact, Mr. Garvin’s 
little excursus into economic metaphysics reminds us 
irresistibly of the well-known juvenile definition of 
metaphysics generally. ‘ You fink, and you fink, and you 
fink awfully. And then you say: ‘ Yes, two and two’s 
about five.” 

Mr. H. W. Wilson is still more outspoken. He 
proposes to transfer the cost of a greatly increased army to 
the shoulders of the general public, of whom, it must be 
remembered, an immense majority consists of people with 
whom any increase of taxation, direct or indirect, means a 
diminution of the necessaries of life. His method is the 
usual one adopted by the advocates of a vast military system. 
He sets up an arbitrary standard to which, in his opinion, 
we ought to conform. Then, by a highly artificial and 
unverified process of calculation, he shows, to his own 
satisfaction, how much we fall below it. He next proceeds 
to invoke the usual scares of foreign invasion and the 
possibility of starvation in time of war, owing to the assumed 
inability of our navy to guard our shores and our commerce. 
And from these “facts” (which are not facts at all, but 
assumptions) he deduces the necessity for an immense increase 
in military expenditure. 

We imagine that Mr. Balfour’s recent declaration will 
have done much to knock the bottom out of invasion 
scares ; and we shall prefer to rest our conclusions as to 
the dangers of a shortage in the food supply on the 
forthcoming Report of the Royal Commission—merely 
observing, that certain very remarkable recent discoveries 
in the physiology of food-assimilation, and in the chemistry 
of horticulture, may solve the problem in a manner hitherto 
undreamt of. Our object is to draw attention to a difficulty 
which Mr. Wilson himself obviously feels in making his 
proposals. There are always plenty of people to advocate an 
increase of military expenditure ; for there are always many 
people who profit by it. It is one of the ugliest features of 
war, that there are people who make gigantic fortunes out of 
the sufferings of their fellow-countrymen and the losses of 
their country. But these people have mostly very shrewd 
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heads for business ; and they realise that half the charm of 
the situation is gone, if they have to contribute to the fund 
out of which they are paid. To anticipate their objections, 
Mr. Wilson has a delightful proposal for what he calls 
“spreading the burdens of taxation” (p. 137). He admits, 
reluctantly, that, even with our present very inadequate 
military expenditure (as it seems to him), murmurs are 
beginning to be heard. And he explains this mystery by 
the discovery (p. 117) that “in 1860, before the abolition 
of a large number of customs duties, the middle and upper 
classes had not to bear so heavy a load.” That is to say, 
the chief burden of armaments in those halycon days fell 
on the poverty-stricken masses. And to this Golden Age 
Mr. Wilson, of course, proposes to return. The “ piling up 
of charges on the propertied class” is to cease. Proposals 
for a graduated income-tax, for the taxation of ground 
values, for the increase of the Liquor and Death Duties, 
are waved aside as the dreams of speculative idealists ; and 
we are bidden to raise the {24,000,000 required for the 
maintenance of the army by the imposition of duties on 
foreign manufactures and a “ five per cent. tax” (we assume 
that Mr. Wilson means an import duty) on food products. 
It is a charming picture: the capitalist sitting comfortably 
on the necks of the labouring classes, and defending himself 
from foreign attack, and (it may be) from internal revolt, 
by a gigantic army maintained at the expense of the poor. 
This is indeed to realise the ideal of that eminent political 
philosopher to whom we have previously referred, and who 
boasted of belonging to a community— 


“Where niggers doos a double good, with us a’top to 
stiddy ’em, 
By bein’ proofs o’ prophecy an’ suckleatin’ medium.” 


We only wonder whether the British elector will see 
it in this light, or whether it will gradually dawn upon 
him that there is a certain class in this country which was 
once invested with a great part of one of the most valuable 
assets of the community—an asset which has since increased 
enormously in value by reason of the labour of the com- 
munity—upon the express condition of providing for the 
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military needs of the community. Like a good many 
other holders of offices, the landlord class has gradually 
contrived to shift the greater part of its duties on to the 
shoulders of other people, while enormously increasing its 
emoluments. The whole of the cost of the army ought 
to be provided for by Schedule A of the Income Tax ; and 
that Schedule ought to be revised in such a way as to make 
it rest entirely on the unimproved value of the land. 

The real truth is, that the so-called Tariff Reformers 
are engaged in the occupation, so fascinating to human 
nature in all ages, so hopeless of achievement, of trying to 
serve God and Mammon at the same time. With some of 
them the former object is the real end, the latter only the 
mistaken means. With others the latter is the real object, 
the former only the pretext. We are very far from assert- 
ing that all is well with our industrial organisation. But 
the real problem is the problem of Distribution, not the 
problem of Production. Free Trade has solved the problem 
of production ; it has not solved the problem of distribu- 
tion. But neither will Protection solve it. Let us hear 
what The Out/ook, an ably-conducted organ, which certainly 
cannot be accused of hostility to the Tariff Reformers, has 
to say of a country, in many respects more like our own 


than any other, where Protection has been at work for half 
a century. 


‘We forget that the dominant spirit of America is the 
high Toryism of the days when tenant-right was 
landlord-wrong, and trade unions comfortably illegal. 
We forget that it is in America that Capital has 
reached its highest power of influence and control. 
We forget that under ‘ government by injunction’ 
a judge may first make a law, then decide without 
the help of a jury whether it has been broken, and 
finally punish any breach of it as contempt of Court 
at his unlimited discretion ; and that practically he 
brings the whole power of the law and the State 
militia to quell any disturbance, or the slightest 
prospect of a disturbance, in any company that is 
threatened with a strike. We forget that in all 
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that concerns the rights and status of Labour 
America is where we were forty or fifty years ago, 
and that labour troubles automatically develope, as 
they used to with us, into a species of civil war.”?! 


Such is the goal to which Tariff Reform would lead us 
at home. Such is not the goal to which we desire to be 
led. To that policy we oppose a policy which aims at 
securing a juster distribution of the wealth of the country, 
and a juster distribution of the burdens of the State. To 
this end must the action of the State be directed ; for it 
is not an end which can safely be left to the individualist 
forces of competition. We need a more equitable system 
of taxation ; but it will not be found in legalised corruption. 
It will be found in measures which render monopoly impos- 
sible, or at least unprofitable, which will make the heaviest 
burdens fall, not on those least able to resist them, but on 
those best able to bear them. We need State action which 
shall strike at the root of monopoly, whether in land, or 
means of transport, or education, or public services. We 
need State action which shall set free the fettered intelli- 
gence of the masses, by providing abundant means of self- 
improvement and encouragement for humble enterprise. 
We need a stern enforcement of the laws of health in the 
dealings of employer with employed. We need increased 
facilities for wholesome popular recreation. We need a 
broader conception of the duties of citizenship. We need 
to learn, in a word, that patriotism does not consist in a 
bitter jealousy of the prosperity of other nations, and an 
aggressive desire to forestall them in the markets of the 
world, but in a passionate striving after social justice. 

Nor is this ideal in the least inconsistent with the hope 
that means may be found to strengthen the bonds which 
unite us to our fellow-citizens beyond the narrow seas. 
Rather does it lead on to the realisation of that hope, if 
only we approach our end by wholesome and just methods. 
To the “Imperial” spirit which would force upon the 
colonies our preconceived ideas of a fiscal system, we would 
oppose the spirit of comradeship, which would take them 


1 Outlook. May 20, 1905, p. 707. 
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into council, and labour with them for the common good. 
To the arbitrary complications of an “ Imperial ” tariff, 
designed by an irresponsible ring of interested capitalists, 
we would oppose some statesmanlike and temperate plan 
of common counsel such as that put forward by Sir 
Frederick Pollock in his paper read before the Royal 
Colonial Institute in April last. There are in the plan there 
suggested a moderation, a sense of the difficulties of the 
situation, combined with a wholesome optimism, which are 
in striking contrast with the jaunty empiricism of the 
Tariff Reform League. It recognises that we have much 
to learn from the statesmen of our colonies, as they have, 
doubtless, much to learn from us. Above all, it recognises 
that present conditions are the outcome of historical causes, 
of great movements of thought and feeling which it is the 
statesman’s task to guide and foster, not torepress. By some 
such plan as this, and not by any artificial system of tariff- 
mongering in a committee room, will the great problem of 
national unity be solved, if it is ever solved, and the united 
wisdom of the Empire be brought to bear upon the ques- 
tions which so deeply affect the future of our race. 

For the cardinal sin of the Tariff Reformers is this : 
that they forget, or have never realised, that ours is a great 
and historic Empire, drawing its sustenance from the width 
of its interests, its vitality from the freedom which it allows 
to its members, its solidity from the ties of friendship 
which, as Dr. Cunningham himself puts it, “ bind men and 
women in very humble homes with distant parts of the 
Empire.” To them we would commend another opinion 
of the same writer, that “the tie created by mutual econo- 
mic dependence is not proof against more than a slight 
strain” (p. 315). And when they threaten, as in more 
than one passage of this volume they do, in thinly veiled 
language, that the capitalist, if he does not get his own way, 
will shake from his shoes the dust of an ungrateful country, 
we reply: By all means let him do it. Let him carry his 
ideas, and his vaunted capital, to another kind of Empire, 
the “‘ Empire,” for example, of M. Jacques Lebaudy. 

EDWARD JENKS 
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THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT”? 


THE contrast between outward circumstances and inner 
interests and enthusiasms was never more marked than in 
the life of the author of ‘fohn Inglesant. And this contrast 
extended far deeper than the mere superficial incongruities 
which this life and correspondence have once again em- 
phasised. These indeed were sufficiently remarkable. 
Joseph Shorthouse was a manufacturer of vitriol. His 
working occupation, however, appears as cleanly cut off 
from his actual living interests, except in the illness of his 
last days, when he was haunted by visions and noises of the 
sulphate of soda furnaces. He spent practically the whole 
of his life in Birmingham—that Birmingham through which 
Burne-Jones had grown to manhood in a region “ starved 
of beauty,” a land of dust and thorns. Most of his days 
were passed, indeed, not only in Birmingham, but in a 
Birmingham suburb. There were occasional little shy 
excursions to Landudno, Bath, the Isle of Wight, and other 
genteel resorts. But the author of one novel of Italy, and 
another of Germany, never crossed the Channel. 

These surroundings of the birth of romance are, how- 
ever, but the accidents of time and place. Camberwell— 
the Camberwell of early Victorian England—produced 
Ruskin and Browning as well as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain ; 
and, within a stone’s throw of Mr. Shorthouse’s home at 
Edgbaston, was dwelling for nearly half a century the 
English writer and thinker most entirely antipathetic to all } 
that modern Birmingham and its leader stands for in the , 
progress of mankind. The queer revelation, however, of 
this correspondence is of a mind, not only a place and occu- 
1 J, H. Shorthouse, Life and Letters, 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1905. 
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pation, in many respects extraordinarily difficult to identify 
with the spirit of ‘fohn Inglesant and its less important succes- 
sors. The writer of many of these lettersisshown in that 
particularly exasperating state of mind which exhibits a 
“culture” self-conscious and alert, despising the deficiency of 
others. It is the “ culture” of the rarer type of Extension 
student. ‘ Culture” leads him from dissent into the 
Anglican Church: culture keeps him proudly apart from 
the noisy welter of Birmingham and its drains and politics. 
Culture leads him to despise (in one breath) “ coffee- 
houses, Sunday Schools, Liberal organisations” (all good 
things, he adds, in their way). The result of such an 
attitude is to convey a sense of oppression, as of the society 
of a Cathedral city. ‘ Choice,” “helpful,” “ gratifying ” 
are the prevailing adjectives of approval. A visit to some 
friends is one statement “ gave us an insight into the social 
life of Bath which was refreshing.” The soul refreshed 
by the social life of Bath might indeed be forgiven if 
haunted by visions of sulphate of soda at the end. Meet- 
ing with literary men at a London reception after the 
success of ‘fohn Inglesant is found “most gratifying.” That 
“good women of the highest culture have been so pleased 
with ‘fohn Inglesant,” the author testifies to Lady Welby, is 
an ‘“‘ unspeakable gratification.” In discussion he confesses 
to being “rather warm” about “Birmingham culture.” 
“The continual ridiculous self-laudation of the dominant 
Birmingham party” is “itself a complete exposure of 
their claims to culture.” 

This somewhat pathetic aspiration of one born in black 
surroundings, came more and more together round the 
atmosphere of Anglican ideals, that particular product of a 
limited aristocratic tradition which, in its deficiencies and 
excellences, has been characteristic of the Church established 
in England since the Reformation. Mr. Shorthouse was 
delighted with the services of his parish Church, of which, 
during many years, he was churchwarden. He was deeply 
disturbed by such momentous events as a change of vicar. 
“To one who always valued the services of the Church,” 
writes his wife, “‘a change of vicar could never be a matter 
of indifference ; and it was an untold comfort to him, and 
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to all the congregation, when the Rev. Cresswell Strange 
accepted the living.” Excitement reached its height at 
the approach of a bishop. The “venerable and beloved” 
Bishop of Worcester is entertained on “June 14th, 1874.” 
His “conversation was delightful” ; and “his eyes filled 
with tears as he spoke of the Prince Consort.” In 1875, 
again, the Bishop of St. Andrews arrives. ‘‘ He came to 
us on Saturday and stayed till the following Tuesday. 
Kingly in person, courtly in manner, of high scholarship 
and exalted position in the Church, he was a most affable 
and kindly guest.” “At parting the Bishop thanked Mr. 
Shorthouse warmly for the pleasure of his conversation.” 

These and similar entries build up the impression of an 
atmosphere of courtesy, dignity, kindliness, simplicity, of an 
old-world vanished society, in which the religion (as in 
Shorthouse’s Introduction to George Herbert) is the religion 
of the gentleman, and bishop and vicar accept their rightful 
positions in the divinely-arranged social hierarchy. Mr. 
Shorthouse was probably the first vitriol manufacturer to 
exhibit an ardent devotion to the Church of England as by 
law established. Outside the pale, lay Dissenters and 
Romanists—lost in the darkness of their own devices. 
‘“*] never reason with Roman Catholics,” is the verdict upon 
the one, “ they live in a fairy land of their own.” “I know 
little of Vaughan,” he writes concerning the other, “ but 
should not recommend him. He was a Dissenter; and I am 
sure that none such can properly grasp the synthesis which 
unites the Catholic and the mystic.” And of Dr. Forsyth’s 
criticism of Wagner and German art, “he is naturally some- 
what in a fog” is the placid announcement, “being a 
Dissenter.” 

Nor do the literary judgments of this Life and Letters 
yield any evidence of that refined and delicate taste which 
must have matured the refined and delicate workmanship of 
his one great book. Thought at once turns to his great 
neighbour at Edgbaston, as if some infection of that mar- 
vellous and appealing style had strayed over the dividing 
gardens and passed into the making of the romance of ‘fohn 
Inglesant. But the letters reveal a fundamental antipathy. 
“Nothing about him interests me very much,” is Short- 
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house’s dismal confession, “except the Grammar of Assent as 
a wonderful effort of logical chicanery.” Wordsworth, 
indeed, is the great source of inspiration, “and constant 
companion, consoler, and friend.” But Shorthouse wept 
over Kipling’s stories, and held that Balzac must have hated 
his own novels. A letter to Mr. Gosse concerning the 
latter’s poems On Viol and Flute, is almost a monument 
of infelicitous criticism. The critic, desirous, evidently, of 
praising the work of his friend, tells him eagerly how 
‘almost every poem reminds me of some great poet; one 
recalls Tennyson’s St. Agnes; another, Swinburne; a third 
“what you say you get in Donne”; a fourth “Longfellow 
at his best”! Later judgments of books as they appear are 
far more a part of this timid, limited tradition of aristocracy 
and piety than of that personality concealed beneath the 
reticence and narrow outlook, which had revealed itself in 
one expression of a world of vast depths and tides of the 
spirit. Each work is approved and condemned as congruous 
or antagonistic to this accepted scheme of life. Those 
which make for disturbance, the outbreak of revolt, the 
expressions of protest and passion, the appeal of unbelief for 
sincerity, are everywhere condemned. “He hated the 
vulgarity of our own age: its pretensions and pretentiousness, 
its self-assertion and want of reticence, its bustle and its 
fussiness.” 

Yet, in some fashion still unrevealed, this honest manufac- 
turer of Birmingham, with his courteous old-fashioned ways 
and simple secluded life, had journeyed far through the huge 
subterranean caverns of the soul’s pilgrimage; had seen 
clearly in waking hours the vision which in general is 
revealed only in broken gleams of troublous sleep; had 
visited hell and heaven, and could tell of the hazardous 
journey to the one and the other, and the strange things 
revealed to the traveller. For ten years he lived, through 
the leisured hours of secure, suburban England, in the midst 
of the hot passionate life of Italy and England two hundred 
years ago. He saw, from the villa residence and the trim 
well-swept paths, the conflict of faiths and pleasures, rioting 
at Urbino and Florence, plague and carnival, the world as a 
procession full of colour and dim splendours, passing to the 
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sound of music. But the “romance” is far more than a 
reconstruction of the imagery and eager life of a vanished 
time. It is an expression through the medium of historic 
incident of things everlastingly alive. There is no evidence, 
in this Life and Letters, of any large spiritual upheavals and 
changes in the life history of the author. From a Quaker 
upbringing, he passed early to membership in the Anglican 
communion; and there, it would appear, remained satisfied 
for the remainder of his days. But, in the work through 
which found expression, all his heart’s desire, the accidents 
of time and place, of security itself, vanish before the vision 
of the soul, naked, alone, wandering in a world of tangled 
purposes and full of inexplicable happenings. The child from 
the beginning is troubled with doubt as to the meaning of 
existence. ‘Where am I?” ‘What is the meaning of it 
all?” ‘Of what significance is this strange world of external 
things which is both me and not me, in some fashion part 
of my being, in another outside, independent of my will and 
desires, controlled by laws and reactions of its own?” The 
boy, as he grows to manhood, finds life still further compli- 
cated by the introduction of man’s purposes, the will of 
others and of the race, large movements of secular change, 
chafing and curbing his own activities, driving him along 
courses which he would fain avoid, towards ends he cannot 
foresee. He resists temptation and fails; he resists and 
succeeds. He is now of one faith, now of another. He 
confronts loss and longing, death with its unanswered ques- 
tions, the dead in their piteous silence. He learns from 
many teachers, gathering from all, but at heart alone, 
pursuing through time and the tragic drama of man’s history 
his own quest of the single heart and apprehension of the 
meaning and purpose of it all. Such apprehension at the 
last is attained, if not in complete knowledge and triumph, 
at least in a certain security; when, at the end, the man who 
has seen and endured so many things can tell to those coming 
after, from the heart of an experience of the heights and 
depths that are in man, something of a message of endurance 
and serenity, the sadness not unmingled with the splendour 
of sunset, as the final verdict of it all. 

It was this magic power which gave ‘fohn Inglesant its 
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instant success, which attracted both the great antagonists 
Huxley and Gladstone, and will insure it a permanent if 
modest position in English literature. ‘My own reading of 
the book,” says the author himself, “is that God prefers 
culture to fanaticism.” Few, certainly, of its first or 
later admirers would have guessed this is even as a 
subsidiary purpose. But, to some minds, the book will 
occupy always a position by the side of Sartor and Walden 
and Marius: not indeed as challenging their supreme literary 
excellence, but as presenting one particular experience of a 
spiritual illumination, the revelation, as in the sudden 
intimacy of a friend’s confession, of an experience, a 
challenge, and a hope, before regarded as a peculiar and 
secret possession of an isolated, solitary soul. 

To discover the author of ‘fohn Inglesant in the gentle 
old-fashioned kindly English gentleman of these Letters, is 
no easy task. Only an occasional outburst reveals the man 
who has voyaged, in Carlyle’s phrase, not to Margate sands, 
but beyond the bounds of the habitable world. Everywhere 
he finds the Sacramental principle, the symbolism of form 
colour, a clue to the meaning of an unintelligible world. 
The vision of field and flower, all the riotous impression of 
the senses was for him but a veil behind which moved and 
worked the Divine energy. Such energy became gathered 
up in one act of supreme worship, in that Sacred Feast 
of the Church, which gave him the key to all the 
mysteries. His language was elusive and vague con- 
cerning the “facts” of dogmatic religion ; and he troubled 
and somewhat saddened many of his orthodox admirers 
by allusions to the “myths” of Christianity and the un- 
importance of deliberate statement concerning any past 
event or the nature of the origins. ‘Once convinced by 
personal intercourse that Jesus lives and is Divine,” he 
wrote to an Agnostic, “it is a matter of complete 
indifference in exactly what way the revelation of His 
Person and character was originally made to, and is at 
present understood and received amongst, men.” Philo- 
sophy, he held, “breaks down at night.” And, despite 
much that saddened him in the courses of modern things, 
the “cataclysm such as the world never saw,” which 
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he thought was at hand, his ultimate faith remained un- 
clouded, that “the power which won the world must 
still have some force.” “As a very little child,” he writes 
in a rare moment of self-revelation to the present Bishop of 
Southwark, “I used to be in the summer mornings watch- 
ing the fleeting clouds and feeling God near. So it has ever 
been. God always! God everywhere! If I have done 
anything, if I have said anything that has been a help to 
others—God, God alone! All that He does is right.” 
C. F. G. MAsTERMAN 


FRENZIED FINANCE’ 


HE American financier is a fine, upstanding, simple, 

manly fellow. Like Mr. Gilbert’s burglar, he has a 
tender heart when not actually engaged in business. Nay, 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, who ought to know, will have it 
that even his operations on the Stock Exchange may be 
dictated by the purest spirit of charity. Mr. Lawson, one 
day, received the following letter from the wife of one 
who had staked his all on a rise in sugar. ‘“‘ Mr. Lawson, 
you will put sugar up? You surely will just this once! 
And we will teach the children to pray for you and yours, 
and God answers this kind of prayer, you know He does.” 
Mr. Lawson could not resist the appeal. He put sugar up. 
How many other wives he reduced, by this operation, to a 
similar mood of pious faith, does not appear. It is “‘certain” 
that he netted for himself “an estimated snug profit of 
$250,000 or more within two hours.” But it was not that 
that pleased him. No! When he has leisure to indulge 
in a vacant or pensive mood, it is the following scene that 
flashes on his inward eye. 


“T see a big manly fellow, president of a bank 

now and asking no odds of any, for he can buy 2000 
shares of sugar at any time and draw his cheque to 

1 The Chapters that have gone before of “ Frenzied Finance.” By Thomas 


W. Lawson of Boston. Reprinted from Everybody's Magazine. The 
Ridgway-Thayer Company: New York, 1904. 
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pay for it against a bank account honestly earned, 
since the day his wife wrote that letter. And I see 
a grateful mother teaching three youths to say a 
certain prayer. And then I forget the critics’ scath- 
ing sermons against stock-gamblers ; and it does not 
pain me when my own children ask: ‘ Why do they 
say such awful things about the stock operators ?’ 
And I answer: ‘Oh, they mean no harm ; they don’t 
know the stock-gambler they write about.’ ” 


How careful we ought to be! “These unscrupulous 
men,” we may have said in our haste, “stick at nothing.” 
But Mr. Lawson does stick—he tells us so—at bribing 
legislators and judges. Why? one wonders. But the 
human heart is unsearchable! Again, these gamblers, we 
may have supposed, are devoid of all sense of honour. 
But let us undeceive ourselves. Here, for example, is an 
episode in an interview between Mr. Lawson and Mr. 


Henry H. Rogers of the ‘Standard Oil.’ 


“We sat within a few feet of each other and I 
looked squarely into his eyes as he said: ‘ You have 
my word for it.’ And they were honest eyes—honest 
as the ten-year-old boy’s who, with legs apart and 
hands in pockets, throws his head back and says: 
‘Wait until I am a man, and I will do it if I die for 
it!’ I looked into them, and I knew ‘ My word for 
it’ was all gold, and a hundred cents to the dollar. 
For a minute we looked steadily into—through—each 
other; and I knew he was reading away into the 
back of my head. Inwardly I said: ‘If I do business 
with this man for a day or for a lifetime, I will never 
face him and say one thing and do another.’ And in 
the years after, when we did millions upon millions of 
business, with only each other’s word for a bond of 
fair treatment, not once did I depart from the letter 
of my resolution.” 


Sad, then, that these very articles were written mainly 
to ruin Mr. Henry H. Rogers. But that was not Mr. 
Lawson’s fault. No! It was due to “a foul act of 
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perjury” on Mr. Rogers’ part, the nature of which is 
chivalrously concealed from us. Such accidents will occur. 
But no one after this will deny the old proverb that “ there 
is honour among thieves.” 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to indicate the wealth of 
interest that lies enshrined in this unpretending volume. 
Enough, also, to illustrate the author’s literary style. The 
financier writes, as he acts and speaks, straight from the 
shoulder. His language is American, not English. And, 
to show how expressive it can be, we venture upon one 
more short citation. In the terrific battle between Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. Lawson, which preceded the interview 
described above, Mr. Rogers, we are told, “came into the 
open by issuing a proclamation over his own signature 
which gave me the lie, at the same time tearing off a yard 
or two of my skin, and throwing on a bucket of brine to 
remind me I had lost it.” These things cannot be said in 
English, perhaps because they cannot be done in England. 
We have much to learn. But it is a consolation to reflect 
that we are rapidly learning it. 

Mr. Lawson’s book will suggest different reflections to 
different minds. Some will laugh, some will weep, some 
be astonished, others, perhaps, indignant. For my own 
part, after reading it through, I went to sleep. And my 
sub-conscious self served me up in my dreams the following 
fragment from a historian of the future. 


“By the close of the nineteenth century, the force of 
competition, hailed at its first liberation as a herald of 
untold blessings to mankind, had begun to reveal its true 
character and effects. Driven by that pitiless energy, the 
workers of every rank, from the labourer with his hands to 
the director of world-enterprises, had put off all but the 
semblance of humanity, to become cogs and wheels in the 
great engine of industry. A panic fear, the obverse of 
which was a blind cupidity, had taken the place of every 
other motive. To stop for a moment, to look round, to 
reflect, almost to breathe, was to be caught and mangled in 
the revolving gear. Not to succeed was worse than dis- 
grace ; it was annihilation. And of success the only proof 
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and argument was money. To make money, then, became 
the sole end of all human activity. And that which origin- 
ally was but the symbol of a precarious security, came, by 
a singular perversity, to be preferred even to the thing it 
symbolised. No occupation was now pursued for the sake 
of its own satisfactions. Nor, indeed, under the conditions 
then prevailing, was any occupation worth such pursuit. 
The minute sub-division of labour, the pressure under which 
it was performed, the feverish monotony, the wear and 
tear, the strain for ever unrelieved, had expelled from every 
business and pursuit its humane and ennobling elements. To 
maintain life, not to live, was the universal pre-occupation. 
The arts which depend on imagination, on leisure, on 
delight in the act of creation, were displaced by new and 
monstrous forms of the art of money-making. Literature 
was expelled by journalism, painting by photography, music 
by the grammophone and the infant prodigy. The flood 
of perverse cupidity, rising as the pressure of competition 
increased, finally invaded the summits of society ; till at 
last the lawyer pleaded, the physician practised, the states- 
man planned, not for the ends of justice, health, or public 
security, but for rewards meted out in terms of currency. 
“In such a society, it was inevitable that those who con- 
trolled the course of money should also control the destinies 
of mankind. In form, the institutions of the twentieth 
century were democratic ; but in fact it was a plutocracy 
that governed. The new conditions had produced a new 
breed of tyrants, whose power was none the less absolute 
that it was concealed by constitutional fictions. These 
men were an epitome of their age ; and it will be worth 
while to linger for a moment over their more salient 
characteristics. Never has a type more extraordinary been 
elevated to power by the vices and follies of mankind. In 
other ages of history there have been men who, by the 
accident of birth, or by the unscrupulous use of intelligence 
and force, have made themselves masters of a people to 
serve their own ends. But such men, even while they 
have abused their power, have been aware that it was a 
public trust ; and, if they have ruined a nation, have at 
least known what it was that they were doing. But the 
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despots of the twentieth century, incredible as it may 
appear, honestly believed that, in disposing of the destinies 
of the world, they were responsible only to their own purses. 
The weal and woe of millions were to them negligible 
episodes in the manipulation of stocks and shares. They 
hardly adverted to it as they handled their securities. 
Blind to moral issues, in proportion as they were clair- 
voyant in their own interest, narrow in their outlook, in 
proportion as they were intense, as feeble in intellect as 
they were strong in intelligence, as imbecile of soul as they 
were virile of will, they throve in a medium exhausted of 
culture, of humanity, of ideas, but vibrating with the tense 
and nervous life of terror-engendering greed. Gamblers 
by profession, they would sometimes permit the love of the 
game to override even the cupidity by which it was sus- 
tained. Robbers, with the whole world for their field, 
they were yet capable of curious freaks of generosity. Too 
stupid, and too little cultivated, to be able to appraise the 
discrepancy between their way of life and their conven- 
tional standards, they would dispense charity with one 
hand while they disseminated ruin with the other, pass 
with all the consciousness of virtue from the Stock 
Exchange to the Sunday School, and, after a day spent 
in driving to despair, madness, or suicide, hundreds and 
thousands of their fellow creatures, retire, with a sense of 
time well-spent, to the bosoms of their families, there to 
enjoy the repose which is the privilege of the irresponsible 
private citizen. Nor was this all. Not only in the region 
of economics, in that of politics also they were supreme. 
They dictated laws, they determined international relations. 
For every abuse in which money was involved—and in 
what abuse was it not ?—they secured the sanction and 
defence of the public authority. The wars of the twentieth 
century, more destructive than any that history can recall, 
may be traced directly to their machinations. To exploit 
a mine, they would exterminate a nation of aborigines ; to 
increase a dividend, they would deluge the civilised world 
with blood. Though all men else were ruined, they never 
failed to emerge with profit. The world fought their 
battles ; and they divided the spoil. 
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‘“‘ A situation so extraordinary must, it may be supposed, 
have excited the astonishment and the indignation of con- 
temporaries. But it is the strangest point of this strange 
history, that no one appears to have even perceived, much 
less to have resented, what was going on before his eyes. 
Nor will this be matter for surprise, when it is recollected, 
that the financier was the typical and distinctive product of 
his age. What he was, everybody wished to become. His 
cupidity was fed by the universal cupidity of mankind. 
His very victims were those who armed him with the 
power to destroy them. Because all men sought money, 
and nothing but money, therefore by money the world 
was ruled. The financier was but the minister of this 
blind force. He was the dread symbol of the passion that 
governed all men alike, and of that symbol, just because it 
so intimately expressed themselves, they were unable to 
discern the significance. All that, to us, of a later age, 
appears incredible and monstrous, presented itself to them 
as natural, appropriate, and inevitable. They bore willingly 
the yoke which had become part of their own substance ; 
and acquiesced cheerfully in abuses which they imagined to 
be essential to human nature. 

“Thus envisaged, the matter for marvel is, not that the 
evil was tolerated, but that it ever came to be perceived and 
destroyed. But destroyed it was ; and it is the history of 
that revolution, the most remarkable recorded in the annals 
of humanity, that is to occupy our attention in the suc- 
ceeding pages.” 

But here, alas! the fragment ends. For at this point I 
awoke. 

G. Lowes DickKINson 


fo It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communications with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 
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